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INTRODUCTION 



A broad, placid, easily navigable river, the Saone, flowing 
through the heart of Burgundy, and the untamed monster 
Rhone, which swallows it up at Lyon, have played an alto- 
gether dominant role in distributing to the north the successive 
waves of culture that have spread from the Mediterranean 
since earliest times. While the primitive Iberian folk made 
their way in slow stages from Spain along the Atlantic coast, 
leaving in their wake menhirs and stone alignments, it was the 
Rhone-Saone valley that provided the most rewarding passage 
in the steadfast penetration of civilisation. This was the route 
by which the Phoenician and Greek merchant colonists of 
Massilia (Marseille) sent mass-produced Mediterranean pot- 
tery and wines to the Barbarians in the interior. This was 
the route by which Cornish tin, shipped to Saint- Valery in 
Normandy, travelled over-land to the coast on its way to Italy 
and Syria. When Caesar's legions marched on their imper- 
ialist conquest, this was their major line of deployment. 

Though large Roman settlements were founded further 
north, and though cities like Autun (Augustodunum), Tours 
(Csesarodunum), Strasbourg (Argentoratum) became impor- 
tant centres from which the new conception of administration 
and citizenship spread through Gaul, it was in the Lower 
Rhone Valley and along the southern coast that the Romans 
felt at home, building great cities and country mansions 
among the vines and olives that they brought from Italy. 
Indeed the Province came to rival the Peninsular itself in the 
wealth and brilliance of its public life. Towns like Aries and 
Nimes, Orange, Vienne, and Aix offer us to-day, not so much 
ruins as the very image of imperial Rome. Their colossal 
amphitheatres are still used for public sports (with the same 
streak of cruelty that has always marked Mediterranean plea- 
sures), and plays are presented in the Roman theatres of 
Orange and Aries, even though the temples (the Maison 
Caree at Nimes, being quite the most perfect Roman build- 
ing to exist) no longer burn sacrifices to the divine emperors. 

Besides these outward manifestations of a long inheritance, 
Roman thought and habits are deeply ingrained in the Midi. 
Whereas in Medieval times le droit coutumier the manorial 
custom nordic in its disorder, prevailed in the north, here 
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le droit remain strictly codified and commented remained 
a living power long after the Empire and its fossilised economy 
had disintegrated under the impact of more vital forces. 
The language, too, roughly south of a line drawn through 
Limoges and Clermont, remained closer to Latin than the 
northern dialects. The langue d'oc*, the language of the 
troubadours, produced remarkable courtly poetry, paralleled 
by the extraordinary achievements of the Romanesque masons 
who built Saint-Sernin at Toulouse and carved the magnifi- 
cent facades of Saint-Gilles and Aries or the cloisters of Elne 
and Moissac. By the end of the twelfth century there flou- 
rished in the Midi a civilisation of great brilliance and vigour, 
based on wide trade and the exploitation of the ancient trinity 
of wheat, wine and olive. Such prosperity could not but 
excite cupidity among their uncouth neighbours. Profiting 
from the folly of the people of Albi and Toulouse who were 
claiming to worship their God in their own fashion, the 
jealous North declared a religious crusade to stamp out the 
Albigensian heresy, and, under the fierce leadership of Simon 
de Montfort (uncle of our Simon), the northern soldiery, 
with papal blessing, burned and plundered so savagely that it 
was centuries before Languedoc recovered economically. 
Culturally it has never recovered. There was little to sing 
about in the South after Simon de Montfort had passed by; 
the poets disappeared and the language that had grown re- 
fined in the polite contests of the putts f amour became a 
lowly dialect, clinging to existence in the farms and hamlets 
and among the uneducated populace. Only in the last fifty 
years has there been a literary rebirth of the language led by 
Frederic Mistral, whose poem Mirio (Mireille) takes its 
place among the great compositions of French genius. But 
this revival is no recovery of national consciousness, and to- 
day le Midi is an integral part of France, whose inhabitants 
speak every-day French, even if their accent, with its short 
vowels, its marked nasal tone and its insistence upon the final 
mutee (so close still to the Latin -a ending) has the same effect 
on Parisians as Lancashire comedians on a London audience. 
A mere glance at a physical map shows a major distinction 
between the two halves of the country: In the South are con- 
centrated almost all the mountains the mighty snow and 
ice-covered ranges of Alps and Pyrenees; the archaean 
highlands of the Massif Central with their string of dead 

* The main northern dialect is known as langue d'oiL Both owe their names to 
the way of saying "yes" (Latin: hoc ille) that prevailed in the two halves of the 
country. 
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volcanoes. Apart indeed from the vast artificial forest of the 
Landes and the Aquitaine Basin in the south-west, there is 
relatively little lowland plain. The transition, however, is 
gradual : the green fertile valleys of Limousin, Bourbonnais 
and Burgundy offer a gentle, pastoral passage into the uplands 
of Auvergne and Jura. But the traveller in the overnight train 
from Paris to Marseille wakes up to find himself in a different 
world from the one he knows : one more luminous in which 
the hard sunlight gleams on bare limestone crags and black 
cypress spires. 

The contrast is entire between the well-watered intensive 
cultivation of the market gardens in the level valley and the 
arid, stony hill slopes covered with dusty, aromatic herbs atad 
shrubs. The blistering summer sun withers the grass into 
sere, yellow straw, and parched, stunted bushes struggle for 
life in the thin soil where in spring there flowered a host of 
dwarf irises, white or purple, grape hyacinths, heather and 
rosemary. Above the irrigation level, where the earth is 
moderately fertile, March is gay with pink almond blossom, 
and April decks the apple and pear orchards whose fruit will 
later be sent in countless tons to northern France and to 
England. Gnarled, silver-grey olives and vines, the tradi- 
tional crop of Provence since Roman times, stretch back from 
the road, surrounding solitary farms whose blank, uninviting 
walls blink at the sun from the shade of spreading parasol 
pines. 

From rounded hill-tops or, towards the Alps, clinging to 
the steep valley-side, seemingly closed villages huddle defen- 
sively in agonised solitude as though still fearing Saracen 
raiders. Closer inspection reveals the decay of these eyries 
which life has deserted, for the houses lining the dark cobbled 
alleys and near-vertical stairways stand black and decrepit, 
brooding silently. Many are shuttered and barred, or simply 
abandoned, their tumbledown doors hanging on half a hinge, 
and the sky gaping through their shattered tiles. Even more 
striking is the absence of young people and children. Many 
are the villages where a few old grandparents linger on, their 
sons refusing to struggle for existence among bleak hill-pas- 
tures and meagre tillage, preferring the easier life of the plain, 
or lured by higher wages to the towns. This is particularly 
the case in Savoie, where land pressure in the nineteenth 
century led to over-population and under-nourishment as 
men strove vainly to cultivate the unfruitful mountain soil. 
Population is steadily declining in at least thirty Alpine com- 
munes, and in the deep valley of Ubaye the seventeen thousand 
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crofters of a century ago have dwindled by fully a third, whole 
hamlets being left to the wind and rain and snow. All over 
the Midi 9 for that matter, one sees signs of past cultivation, 
terraces tumbling down or overwhelmed by maquis orgarrigue. 

Less easy to understand is the excess of deaths over births 
in the wide plains round Montauban and Agen, land which 
has always been rated among the most fertile in France. 
Yet here where Nature smiles, and orchards yield bumper 
crops year in and year out, it has been calculated that if the 
present trend were maintained the entire region would be 
depopulated within two hundred years. As it is, it depends 
on a steady flow of settlers from other parts of France and 
abroad. Here peasant thrift and a deep-seated wish to avoid 
further land division among numerous heirs seem to be the 
reason. Fortunately great numbers of foreigners have flocked 
to the South. Polish settlers have taken over abandoned 
farms near Toulouse, and many thousands of Italians and 
Spaniards are employed as casual labour in the Mediterranean 
zone. Italians make up at least a quarter of the population 
of cities like Nice and Marseille. 

Until quite recently the economy of le Midi had endured 
almost unchanged from ancient times, but the miles of tiny 
canals that carry water from the Durance and the Rhone, 
from the Tet and the Tech in Roussillon, together with 
unremitting labour upon the fruitful soil have turned these 
regions into vast gardens from which cauliflowers and salads, 
peaches and pears are carried northwards in whole trainloads 
of refrigerator cars to serve the Paris market a full month 
before the He de France produce is ripe. 

If the South has spawned far fewer ugly children of the 
machine and smoke age than the North, and if there is nothing 
to compare with the stark wastes round Lille and Douai, yet 
electrical energy, generated by huge new power stations 
served by immense barrages that are constantly being created 
in Alps and Pyrenees and Auvergne, has revolutionised many 
old crafts in traditionally specialised towns like Thiers in 
Auvergne (where skilled artificers have made knives and 
scissors since the thirteenth century) ; like Besancjon (capitale 
de la chronometrie^ as it proudly proclaims itself) or Oyonnax, 
which makes every conceivable use of celluloid : both of them 
in the Jura. Moreover electricity has brought light industry 
into the heart of the Alps, breathing fresh life into a previously 
dwindling population. Besides the capital, Grenoble, whose 
ancient dignity and university traditions consort full well with 
a whole range of enterprises and its status as the undisputed 
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centre of the glove industry in France, the entire Gresivaudan 
valley has been developed into an industrial highway. Lyon, 
capital of Gaul under the Romans, has in modern times 
drawn a whole string of satellite towns into the orbit of its 
textile trade while its silks alone have travelled the world 
over. Clermont-Ferrand owes its vast expansion this century 
to rubber. Two great ports, one on the Atlantic and the other 
the Mediterranean gateway to the East, have also developed 
enormously. But Marseille, ostentatious enough with its 
Canebiere and its Chamber of Commerce, has never had the 
same civic pride as Bordeaux, whose eighteenth-century 
merchants endowed their city with monuments and squares 
of surpassing beauty. 

An interesting feature of the last thirty or forty years has 
been the growth of the towns along the Cote d' Azur, where 
Nice, in particular has increased its population at a rate that 
savours more of America or the Soviet Union. 

The popular picture of the Midi as a land of permanent 
blazing sunshine is, alas, false. It snows quite heavily behind 
the Cote d'Azur in winter; it occasionally rains in summer in 
the Camargue, and Roussillon market gardeners may lose five 
out of six young tomato plants from April frosts and high 
winds, while the intensive cultivation of the early vegetables 
and salads in the Rhone Valley is possible only thanks to 
extraordinary precautions against the "Master Wind", the 
demon Mistral that tears its way towards the Mediterranean 
for days and sometimes weeks on end. On the whole, however, 
winter in the South is mild, and summer is torrid; smaller 
rivers evaporate in their stony beds indeed, only the really 
large ones seem to survive at all, and of these so much is 
drawn off for irrigation that all the traveller sees is long 
courses of gleaming boulders and pebbles. In Languedoc no 
one stirs abroad during the afternoon. The sun glares from a 
brazen sky, unrelieved by a single cloud, and all life seems to 
withdraw into a torpor. 

In the warm evenings, however, or on a Sunday morning, 
villages and towns come to life, as laughing groups promenade 
under the avenues of luxuriant plane trees or in the shade of 
the carefully clipped Mail, and shirt-sleeved men and boys 
give themselves up to that most serious of all pursuits: a game 
of bowls. Les Boules is far from being the sedate game played 
by elderly men on a carefully tended lawn, for in France it 
is played with characteristic passion and vigour. The large 
wooden Boule is positively hurled at the jack, and no space is 
too small, too rough or too public. The passing motorist 
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must not think that a group ofboulistes, engaged on the sacred 
rite of measurement, will step aside to let him pass. Perhaps 
it is the game of boules that has led French motorists to fit 
such fierce horns to their cars ! 

If the Forum was the centre of Roman towns, it is round 
la Place that life gravitates to-day. There close to the Mairie 
are grouped the cafes, one of which will be the headquarters 
of the local Cercle Sportif (in the central provinces there will 
be a Cercle des Picheurs for the local anglers, but not in the 
South, for even Frenchmen cannot fish without water) . Here 
the young bloods meet, and here the village gaffers sit medita- 
tively for hours with their cronies, sipping a glass of wine, 
while on market day the Square will be thronged with demon- 
strative buyers and sellers, and the caf<s will do a roaring trade. 
In the cities the favourite cafes are the scene of animated talk, 
for the Mfoidionaux are the world's most cheerful conversa- 
tionalists. Talk there is an art, a pleasure savoured for itself, 
blessed by the sun and fortified by the grape. Small wonder 
if the most eloquent orators of recent generations come from 
the South. Except in the great cities, women are not to be 
seen in the cafes, which are a male preserve. In the poorer 
quarters the women sit chatting on wicker chairs in front of 
their gloomy tenement houses. There are no women's clubs. 

From the rich irrigated market gardens of the Rhone to the 
sparse grazing of nomadic sheep on the stony Ctevennes, 
or north to the lush farmlands of Limousin or Bourbonnais ; 
from the unending miles of flat vineyards and coastal lagoons 
of Languedoc to the steep terraces of Roussillon which produce 
the delicious sweet Banyuls wine; from the fruitful orchards 
of the Durance and Var to the tiny Alpine pastures of the 
high Val d'Is&re, where men crowd their cows for winter 
warmth into their own living room ; from the vast salt marshes 
of the Carmargue, haunt of beaver and flamingo, to the rock- 
bound Est^rel, from the seemingly limitless pine forest of the 
Landes to the treeless limestone desert of the upland Gausses 
. . . the range is infinite. One thing they have in common : the 
summer sun and the cicada ... the delightful, infuriating 
cicada, whose shrill, tireless burr-burr rings incessantly day 
and night through all the summer months. 



One 

BURGUNDY 

AND FRANCHE-COMTE 

Rich food and warm wine. Nowhere in France is there 
better living. Confined on the East by the Jura and on the 
West by the granite mass of the Morvan (Celtic for Black 
Mountains), approached from the north over the dry Langres 
plateau, la vraie, Vaimable et la vineuse Bourgogne is mainly 
a gentle, fruitful plain through which quiet rivers glide among 
lush meadows with corn fields stretching to the horizon. 
Close to Dijon, limestone hills rise in crags and pinnacles, and 
southwards runs that glorious ridge so truly named the Cdte 
d'Or, at whose feet the string of villages reads like a wine- 
list: Gevrey-Chambertin, Vougeot, Vosne-Romanee, Nuit- 
Saint-Georges; then Beaune, Pommard, Meursault, Mon- 
trachet . . . and so the hills pass in frozen waves into the 
M&connais parallel to the leisurely Saone. It is in late summer 
that one should try to see Burgundy, when the fields are 
waving gold, or at the beginning of the Vendanges, when the 
silent, patient care of the vines gives way to noisy gaiety as 
eager pickers tip their precious burdens into baskets whose 
shape varies with the district but not with time, for to-day's 
shapes may be seen on thirteenth century cathedral walls. 

Burgundy has always been rich. The powerful Gaulish 
tribes conquered by Rome quickly learned new ways, and the 
countryside was covered by a net- work of roads and bridges 
linking large towns of which abundant traces remain. In the 
eleventh century King Henry gave the province to his brother 
whose descendants ruled until 1361, when it reverted to the 
French king who made his son Philippe le Hardi duke in 
reward for his bravery at Poitiers. For the next hundred 
years Burgundy was at the height of its fortunes, thanks to 
Philippe's marriage to the heiress of Flanders and Brabant. 
Their splendour was unmatched and their Flemish craftsmen 

Eroduced immortal works of art. On the death of Charles 
Timiram (whose nickname means : Rash, not Bold) in 1477, 
Louis XI seized the Duchy, but could not prevent the Em- 
peror from carrying off the Duchess and the County (Franche- 
Comt6) which, despite numerous attempts, did not become 
French till 1674. 

The easy route into Burgundy from Paris is up the Yonne 
valley past where Sens lives on in contemplation of its past 
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greatness. Roman grave-stones now in the museum show 
fullers and clothiers working at trades that have been carried 
on here through unbroken centuries. Until the seventeenth 
century the archbishop was the greatest prelate in France, 
greater even than the bishop of Paris or the archbishop of 
Reims. His church, (see Vol. I, page 48) one of the very first 
in Europe to be vaulted in the Gothic manner, stood almost 
complete in the year when the first stones were being laid for 
the new choir of Notre-Dame de Paris. The noble fagade, 
even without the intended north tower is a model of quiet 
harmony. On either side of the main column of the central 
door, delightful arabesques curl round, and little men and 
birds peep out from among the vine-leaves, while in front, an 
unsmiling, slightly naive Saint-Stephen holds up the Book of 
Truth for the world to see. Each age added to the cathedral, 
and thejftambqyant period endowed it with two splendid tran- 
septfa<jades, whose ornate portals are surmounted by immense 
windows, the glory of which are the two flaming roses, over 
thirty-two feet across. Both are afire with painted glass, the 
one in the north transept, a splendid masterpiece, being known 
as the Rose of Paradise: In the centre God is seated on his 
throne listening to the music of the heavenly symphony 
orchestra. A most rare survival from the thirteenth century 
is the Palais Synodal, a splendid, robust building of six bays, 
each with a great arch enclosing a foiled circle in its head, and 
double arches below, all richly moulded, while statues of saints 
and bishops occupy niches in the buttresses. The archiepis- 
copal palace behind has lovely seventeenth century fagades 
fronting onto the courtyard and magnificent iron railings. 

Close to the town, huge slag heaps in the forest of Othon 
testify to the quantity of iron weapons and tools forged by the 
Senones in pre-Roman days, and traded throughout Gaul at 
the annual fairs. 

The view of sleepy Auxerre from across the river is quite 
lovely. Above the quayside backed by dignified houses of 
river tradesmen, the cathedral dominates the sky-line. Like 
Troyes and Sens, it has only one of its intended twin towers, 
but the proportions of this tower and its decoration are ad- 
mirable. Grace and charm characterise the whole church, 
whose interior is so lofty and harmonious. A worthy rival to 
the cathedral was the Abbey of Saint-Germain, part of whose 
buildings have escaped the destruction that laid low so many 
religious houses, and now serve as a hospital. Light floods 
into sanctuary and transepts through the clerestory windows 
above the tall, slender triforium. The old palace of the 
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bishops, which is now the prefecture, has a magnificently 
carved gallery of Romanesque arches. 

The Yonne and its tributaries rise in the wild Morvan 
forests, which for centuries supplied Paris with firewood. The 
logs were slid down the steep hill-sides into lakes and river, 
and floated down-stream to the capital where they were 
broken up. Pagan superstitions die hard in the hills, whose 
folk have always been regarded with suspicion by the more 
prosperous plainsmen. A line of ancient markets lies at the 
northern edge : Clamecy, whence the log-rafts were dispatched 
each season; Avallon dealing in grain, and Semur in horses. 
Semur is delightful. Perched on a rock above the Arman<jon, 
dominated even in peaceful old-age by the towers of its 
ruined castle, a jumble of old houses reached through the 
venerable town gate surrounds a splendid church with lofty 
apse and radiating chapels. The carved tympanum of the 
north door la porte des bleds is very beautiful. Inside there 
is some interesting stained glass, one fifteenth-century window 
portraying in eight episodes the draper's craft with a nice 
feeling for colour and movement. 

Poised on its hill between Clamecy and Avallon, the great 
abbey church at V6zelay, where Saint-Bernard first preached 
the Second Crusade, was rated next to Rome and Compostella 
as a place of pilgrimage after its monks had successfully stolen 
the supposed body of Mary Magdalen from their rivals at 
Saint-Maximin. The huge narthex, or fore-church, where 
the pilgrims assembled and gazed at the magnificent portal 
with its deeply moving Christ, introduces a nave whose con- 
struction is the perfection of Romanesque art in Burgundy. 
Barbaric corinthian capitals carry the arches opening into the 
aisles, with their barrel vaults at right-angles to the nave, and 
tall round shafts mount to the banded black and white trans- 
verse ribs of the main vault. By contrast with this sober 
harmony, the Gothic chevet leaps towards the dazzling light. 

Below V&zelay, which crowns a low, rounded hill that 
swells out of the great wheatlands, Saint-P&re-sous-V&zelay 
owns a small church that is a veritable gem of elegance and 
daintiness. The facade is richly sculptured and the interior 
is Romanesque at its very best, but it is the spacious entrance 
that is so remarkable a glory the perfection of thirteenth- 
century lightness with its fretted arches and slender engaged 
columns from whose crown of foliage springs a forest of 
vaulting ribs. 

The sacred Gaulish city of Bibracte high in the Morvan was 
destroyed by the Romans, who feared the authority of its 
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traditions and built in the plain a new capital: Augustodo- 
num, far larger than the present-day Autun which occupies 
only a fraction of the ground it covered in the third century. 
The fame of its university staffed with professors from Rome 
itself drew students from all over Gaul, while grass-grown 
remains and a huge hollow scooped out of the hill-side still 
tell of a theatre and an arena that were bigger than those of 
Aries, though the present remains are but a sorry reminder 
of their grandeur. Of the town walls only two gateways 
remain, but the Porte d'Arroux is a unique example of first 
century Gallo-Roman architecture which profoundly influ- 
enced later design. The blind triforium was imitated in count- 
less churches throughout Burgundy for over a thousand years. 
A splendid example of this is seen above the pointed arcade of 
the solid, elegant nave of the cathedral, whose fluted pilaster 
strips and rich barbaric capitals themselves show how strong 
the influence of Rome had remained. Apart from the drearily 
academic Martyrdom of Saint-Symphorien by Ingres, hung in 
a depressingly pale light inside the cathedral, Autun owns 
two very beautiful paintings: a delicate Nativity by Jan van 
Eyck, in the corner of which appears the donorthe Chancel- 
lor Rolin who founded the wonderful Hospice at Beaune. 
The second delightful Nativity, in which Rolin's son is the car* 
dinal figure, is by the long anonymous Master of Moulins, 
recently identified as Jean Hay Clouet, the first of that re- 
markable line of Renaissance court painters. His work is 
notable for its mediaeval sincerity, for its rich colour harmo- 
nies, and also a much freer technique which heralds the breath 
of the new outlook. In the picture Joseph and Mary kneel in 
the foreground in wonder before the babe who is attended by 
boy angels. There is nothing mystic in the treatment of this 
couple of honest kindly burghers, both treated with the 
same realistic gravity as the portly cardinal himself who kneels 
behind them, his scarlet hat and emblems hanging by his 
shoulder, and a podgy white lap-dog sitting on the ample folds 
of his robe. Two shepherds stare into the byre, and beyond 
them we can peep out to an infinitely exciting pastoral land- 
scape. Besides these treasures the museum possesses a 
fifteenth-century statue of the Virgin and Child of quite 
ineffable charm and unsurpassed tenderness. 

All around rise steep hills with wood and meadow, forest 
and grazing-land pleasantly intermingled. Here are no 
lordly castles but honest homesteads, cattle byres and the 
tilled fields of comfortable, hard-working farmers. 

Burgundy fathers just one unlovely child of modern 
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industry: Le Creusot, whose especial pride is one of Europe's 
largest and most modern steel plants, belonging to the great 
Schneider firm. But Vulcan intrudes only one moment into 
centuries that are predominantly Christian (though with a 
strong urge toward Bacchus). Before its destruction only 150 
years ago Gluny was the largest mediaeval church in exist- 
ence. On the eleventh-century abbey whose congregation 
"shone like the new-risen sun", over two thousand lesser 
abbeys depended in nearly every country of Europe, and the 
abbot was a power respected by pope and emperor alike* 
The cultural influence was immense, and the Romanesque 
church, with its four magnificent square and octagonal 
towers (of which one remains) its twin aisles on either side of 
the nave, its four transept arms, was copied all over France. 

If little remains of the mighty parent-house, the filial 
church at Paray-le-Monial about thirty miles to the west 
still gives a powerful impression of the Cluniac style. The 
exterior is severe, apart from the massive octagonal tower 
over the crossing with its bold spire and the two square west- 
ern towers (the northern one, pierced by three tiers of arches 
being particularly pleasing). The harmonious, well-lighted 
nave has tall pointed arches (in Burgundy these are to be 
found almost a century before the He de France developed 
Gothic vaulting)) while the eye is impelled onwards to the 
enchanting semi-circle of lofty, slender columns and round 
arches that encloses the sanctuary, which is lit by the warm 
glow of stained glass from the ambulatory. 

Passing through the contorted hills south of Cluny the rail- 
way touches the village where Lamartine spent the happy 
childhood he so delightfully evokes in Milly ou la Terre Natale. 
The same track passes by the amazing crag of Solutr^ which 
surges, bastion-like, from the sloping vines. Its base was 
inhabited fifteen thousand years ago by a tall race who 
hunted wild horses so successfully that the immense pile of 
bones unearthed there is estimated to represent at least a 
hundred thousand animals ! Human skeletons lying on their 
side, all facing eastwards to the rising sun, their skulls pro- 
tected from crushing by large stones set on either side, 
suggest a dim religious preoccupation with the fount of life. 
Anthropologists unfortunately cannot tell us if there is any 
possible direct descent from these Solutr^an horse-hunters 
to the men who have for centuries bred horses in this region 
and still do so. 

Bresse, the rich valley to the east, represents the raised bed 
of a large prehistoric lake. As far as records go back farmers 
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there have specialised in raising poultry that are more famous 
in France even than those of Houdan near Paris. Volatile de 
la Bresse is a guarantee of succulent tenderness. Just outside 
Bourg-en-Bresse stands the church of Brou, a gem of sixteenth- 
century stone-carving. The wealth of craftsmanship lavished 
on altarpiece and screen, on windows and on the magnificent 
tombs of Duke Philibert, his mother and his wife, is truly 
overwhelming, even though the architectural qualities of the 
work suffer somewhat from the very exuberance of the fretted 
sculpture of a period which shows a marked decline in taste, 
and a preference for ornament over structure. 

Northwards through the flat vineyards, lies Tournus, whose 
wine ranked high in fifteenth-century esteem, though to-day 
it hardly compares with the great Burgundy vintages. The 
chief interest is the huge, fortress-like abbey church standing 
above the Saone, dominated by two large square towers, 
arcaded in the Burgundian manner and capped with a four- 
sided spire. One crowns the sanctuary, the other, whose 
projected twin has a mere single storey, rises over the western 
facade, whose severity is relieved only by round-arched 
panelling. The war-like appearance of the facade and whole 
western part of the church is emphasised by the arrow-slits 
that take the place of windows. Passing through the spacious 
narthex and under the huge gallery we receive an extraordin- 
ary impression of austere grandeur from the enormous bare 
drums of the nave. Here is one of the earliest examples of a 
mode of vaulting peculiar to this part of France. Instead of the 
barrel-vault found in most Romanesque buildings, which 
leads the eye along one single tunnel from end to end of the 
church, each single bay has a round vault whose axis is at right 
angles to the nave, each compartment abutting onto its neigh- 
bour, so that the thrust of the roof is passed on along the whole 
length of the church, thus counteracting the usual tendency of 
a heavy stone vault to push the side walls outwards. There is 
an immense double-storey crypt beneath the sanctuary. 

Chalon-sur-Saone has looked to the river for its livelihood 
since Gaulish times, when a well-organised Hansa already 
controlled navigation; but modern railways, with the nasty, 
superior way they have in France of refusing to enter any 
town with a pedigree going back beyond their own generation, 
built their station a mile the other way, leaving the unhappy 
town straining to serve both masters. 

Now the road north reaches the district of the grands vins 
whose centre, Beaune, long rivalled Dijon in the affection of 
the dukes. Beautiful houses of every century from the thir- 
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teenth, and the pleasing church of No tre-Dame in the centre 
of a circular esplanade marking the line of the ramparts, all 
these would grace any capital, but the glory of Beaune is its 
Hospice of sick old folk, which might have been lifted straight 
out of fifteenth-century Bruges. Round the cobbled yard 
runs a long open balcony on oak pillars, and from the huge 
roof whose tiles are resplendent in multi-coloured patterns 
rise tall dormer windows surmounted by iron weather vanes 
bearing the arms of Chancellor Rolin and his wife who 
founded it in 1451. In one corner of the yard a stone well is 
surmounted by a wrought-iron bracket, and in the centre a 
stone cross emerges from masses of flowers. Indeed flowers 
everywhere orange plants in boxes between the pillars, 
baskets hanging from the gallery add homeliness and gaiety. 
Inside, a great wagon vault spans the lofty salle des malades, 
and beside each bed the pewter pot and brass bowl model 
exactly the ones originally provided. White-robed nuns attend 
the patients or murmur prayers in the chapel whose magnifi- 
cent reredos painted by Roger van der Weyden now hangs in 
the museum. Once a year the splendid tapestries are hung be- 
hind the beds, while in the salle des Cornells, in the presence of 
another outstanding Gobelins tapestry, the annual wine sale 
sets the standard of prices for all Burgundy. 

West of the road to Dijon runs the line of the Golden Hills 
la Cote d'Or, whose soil transmutes into pure ambrosia the 
juice of the fruitful vine the product of centuries of patient 
and scientific labour. Towards the northern limits, Bur- 
gundy knows many anxious moments before the vintage is 
finally in, but when the great moment has come (formerly 
by edict) and every man, woman and child has toiled day 
in and day out through the broiling sunshine, and the rich 
juice has been trodden in the presses, many of which are cen- 
turies old, then the Burgundian relaxes and rejoices with 
song and feast as his fathers did of old, and Jojeux Enfants 
de la Bourgogne echoes over the festive board. 

Gargantua was a Tourangeau, but even he would have 
appreciated the gigantic wine-press of the Dukes built at 
Chenove near Dijon, just six hundred and twelve years ago. 
Enormous oak beams, thirty-five feet long, lashed four to- 
gether, raise and lower on wooden screws (one of which has of 
recent years been replaced the only repair in all those 
centuries) a twenty-six ton stone which can crush sixty barrels 
of grapes at a time. 

Dijon is a comparative new-comer among Burgundian 
towns, a mere upstart encouraged by the Romans ! Since then 
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it has prospered, a city without major industry, even since the 
coming of the canal, but at the junction of roads leading from 
Germany and the Mediterranean, from Italy and Paris* At 
the end of the sixteenth century Dijon boasted two hundred 
hotels! The palace of the great dukes is mostly destroyed, 
but they themselves are there, life-sized on their magnificent 
tombs, whose marble mourners pleureurs stand in niches 
below in varied attitudes of dejection: a pattern endlessly 
copied, which reached its ultimate perfection in the tomb of 
\hzgrandsenfcchal Philippe Pot, now removed from the church 
at Citeaux to the Louvre. The masterpiece of the dukes' 
school of painters and sculptors -ymaigiers is the wonderful 
Puits de Moue Moses 5 Well, begun by Glaus Sluter in 1396 at 
nearby Champmol. Around the plinth the prophets stand 
strong, solemn, living personalities, with more than a hint of 
the grandeur of Michael Angelo's great Moses. 

Although Notre-Dame is a fascinating example of thirteenth 
century Burgundian Gothic with its entrancing arcaded front ; 
although Saint-Michel has quite the most handsome Renais- 
sance facade in the whole of France, other cities have unques- 
tionably finer churches. But few have such a bewilderingly 
rich array of houses, shops and mansions of all periods, many 
with elaborately carved beams or beautiful stone staircases like 
the Hdtel Chambellan (often called the Maison des Ambas- 
sadeurs) with its fine flamboyant entrance, carved gables and 
balconies, and the superb palm frond vaulting ribs growing 
from a basket which a man is carrying on his shoulders at the 
top of the stairs. The Hdtel de Vogu6 is entered through a 
richly ornamented triumphal archway of purest Renaissance 
workmanship, and in another yard a leering Pan presides over 
a delightful puits d* amour (Well of Love) before which one 
can well imagine the youthful Ronsard and his boon com- 
panions pouring plentiful libations. Of the shops, the so-called 
Maison des Caryatides, with its rows of warriors and maidens 
lining the mullions, is the most fascinating. The same 
century built the Palais de Justice whose tall gable face is 
pierced by windows and recesses, all richly carved. In the 
church of Saint-Jean the infant Bossuet was baptised. About 
the whole city, in which an excellent university maintains the 
traditions of enlightened enquiry, there is an air of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century spaciousness which adds greatly to its 
dignity, while the museum is one of the finest in the provinces. 

Dijon offers the epicure a tempting variety of fare : succulent 
snails; meat seasoned with the famous mustard that is offered 
for sale in every shop, displayed in elegant old jars of infinite 
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variety ipain-d*dpice more honeyed than anywhere else, and red 
wines with body, that are rich and strong and warm s while to 
appease mere thirst, what more quenching than a vin blanc 
cassis white wine dashed with acrid cordial of the black- 
currant that is grown profusely round here* 

Fontenay, north of Semur, offers the perfect picture of an 
abbey of the austere Cistercian order (so-called because its 
first monastry was at Citeaux) founded by Saint-Bernard when 
Cluniac discipline had grown lax. The church, the oldest 
Cistercian monastery surviving, built with money provided 
by Evrard, Bishop of Norwich who took refuge nearby, is 
light and harmonious, purely architectural in its appeal, en- 
tirely bare of ornament, following the stern saint's strict rule. 
Seen through the exuberant foliage of the woods that crowd 
round, the gleaming stone, the long nave, the precise repe- 
tition of narrow window and buttress bay after bay, all this 
makes an extraordinarily vivid impression on the visitor. The 
mill, the vegetable garden and the workshops necessary for 
the life of an isolated community are all still here. 

A few miles south-east, in a district rich in gentlemanly 
castles and manor-houses, stands the chiteau of Bussy- 
Rabutin, redolent of the fantastic, embittered personality of 
its seventeenth-century owner, cousin of Madame de Sevigne, 
who sacrificed a brilliant military career when he published 
La Vie amoureuse des Gaules (The Love-life of the Gauls), whose 
transparently mordant allusions to the "affairs" of the ladies 
at the court of Le Grand Monarque, brought life banishment. 
He whiled away his irreconcilable chagrin by decorating his 
home with portraits of court and courtiers whom he no longer 
met, inscribing each with trenchant epigrams. 

High on Mont-Auxois the giant statue of Vercingetorix 
overlooks the plain. There the young king of the Arverni 
united the Gauls in a last despairing stand against Caesar's 
disciplined legions, and there, after a lengthy siege, when 
bravery could do no more, heroic barbarism laid down its arms 
and its beautiful imaginative art and submitted to a civiliza- 
tion based on grid-iron streets, drain-pipes and codified law. 

Burgundy's eastern horizon is closed by a series of rising 
plateaux. Two hundred million years ago the Jura was part 
of a vast tropical sea. Early in Tertiary times the earth in 
travail cast up the Alps, whose titanic shudders, thrusting 
violently westwards, pushed and bent and cracked the Jura 
towards the solid wall of the old Massif Central. Since then 
rain and sun, glaciers and rivers have eaten through the 
contorted limestone mountains, and dark forests have invaded 
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plateaux and ridges above the vertical cliffs that pen in the 
valleys along which rush and tumble broiling rivers, spilling 
in deafening waterfalls, often carving clefts so narrow that 
their waters disappear from sight. Confined in the vals that 
follow the great Jurassic crescent, darting through the cluses 
that from time to time gash the ridges, in wild loops they dash 
towards the plain, constantly baffled by fresh barriers, yet 
ever battling on. To reach the Saone, not sixty miles away, 
the Doubs struggles two hundred and seventy valiant miles. 

Farms crouch against the hill-side into which they half 
burrow, walls and roof protected by tiny wooden shingles 
against the bitter winter. "Eight months of snow, two of 
gales, and the rest of the year just grand", says the local 
proverb. In the meadows hewn from the forest, herds of fat 
cattle graze. Their milk feeds dairies where delicious Gruyfere 
cheese has been made co-operatively for hundreds of years, 
though large-scale capitalist enterprise is now offering severe 
competition. 

At the foot of the plateau opposite Bresse runs a string of 
famous vineyards among which Arbois (home of Louis 
Pasteur) was highly esteemed by Henri Quatre. The Arboi- 
siens have a long tradition as stalwart defenders of democracy 
and their staunch republicanism could ill brook the Restora- 
tion that followed Napoleon's downfall On hearing of the in- 
surrection at Lyon in 1834 they proclaimed the Republic. 
Alas! they alone upheld the banner of liberty and were soon 
constrained to submit to Louis-Philippe. It was then that the 
famous proclamation was made : " Arbois, Paris and Lyon are 
calm"! 

Besangon, capital of Franche-Comte since 1674, occupies a 
remarkable rocky meander of the Doubs, less than half a mile 
wide at its neck. Several Roman vestiges mark its venerable 
antiquity, and in more recent times the imposing Palais Gran- 
velle records the memory of a self-made man who became the 
confidential advisor of the Emperor Charles V. The citadel is 
modern, but the Porte Rivotte, decorated with Louis XIV's 
sun emblem to mark his conquest is a relic of the fortifications 
of the previous century. Victor Hugo was born here "when 
the century was two years old", his father being stationed 
at Besangon as a regular soldier under Napoleon. 

Ever since Calvinistic bigotry drove a number of Genevan 
watchmakers into exile, Besan<jon has made watches with 
steadily increasing skill, until to-day it is the undisputed 
capital of the chronometer, with one of the finest craft schools 
in the world. 
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Dole, lying in the plain to the south, former imperial capital 
of Franche-Comte, though French-speaking, showed no wish 
to change its allegiance, and its stubborn resistance to Louis' 
armies led to its dispossession in favour of Besangon. An in- 
timately Spanish atmosphere still clings to the narrow streets. 
The cathedral is dominated by a massive tower of uncompro- 
mising severity, but it has a graceful main portal. The hospital 
has a delightful Renaissance balcony built out from one 
corner, while the Grammar School porch of the same period 
is decidedly original. 

From the plateau an incredible cork-screw railway 
twists over six curved viaducts and through several near- 
circular tunnels, spiralling into the dark valley of Morez an 
awesome engineering feat. At Morez in 1796 Pierre Cazeaux 
was making spectacle frames, good, solid, heavy. About 1830 
his god-son travelled all the way to Beaucaire to market their 
wares at the famous fair, and success followed swiftly. Soon 
they took to making their own lenses, and they invented the 
pince-nez. Now Morez is one of the world centres of the 
spectacle trade, with dozens of villages scattered about the 
mountains working for them. 

From Morez the Bienne torrent rages through baffling 
gorges. The view from Cinquetraal down to Saint-Claude 
with its dizzy suspension bridge, its cathedral and its tall 
houses swarming up the hillside is quite prodigious. The 
briar pipes that have made it world famous meet with in- 
creasing competition abroad, but Saint-Claude is no one- 
string town. The whole region from here to Septmoncel has 
been cutting jewels since the eighteenth century, and new 
prosperity has come with imitation stones which they now 
cut in their sparkling millions. 

This same branching valley has yet more astonishment to 
offer. Who would have expected to find in this remote moun- 
tain fastness the world's celluloid centre? But then who would 
have expected to find there a spectacle capital or a pipe capi- 
tal or a diamond capital ? Oyonnax whose name sounds like 
one of its materials started making combs dim ages ago. By 
the fourteenth century its box-wood combs were famous all 
over France, and by the Revolution it had substituted horn 
for the more expensive tortoise-shell. But it was the invention 
of celluloid in 1 869 that sent production figures for combs and 
trinket novelties soaring in the hundreds of little factories. 

Besides these unsuspected intrusions of industry the Jura has 
some beautiful little towns : Ornans, birthplace of the painter 
Courbet, has two lines of old timbered houses built on piles 
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above the river Loue; and the visitor to Perrouges steps 
straight into the Middle Ages over concentric moats and 
fallen ramparts, passing through dim tunnels and narrow 
alleys which have been the setting of several historic films, 
including "Monsieur Vincent". 

The views from the high eastern ridge are breath-taking: 
through the steep pine-clad gaps a first glimpse of the Mont 
Blanc appears like a dream, a phantasy of pure white, cut in 
perfect profile against a background of palest blue, radiant 
from the dazzling snow. 




Two 

THE RHONE VALLEY 



Realising the immense strategic value of the point where 
the stormy Rhdne swallows the gentle Saone the focal point 
for communication between the Mediterranean and the 
North, between Central Europe and Western France, the 
Romans founded in 43 B.C. the town of Lugdunum, which 
grew so rapidly that before long it became the capital of Gaul. 
To this day the bishop of Lyon bears the title of Primate of the 
Gauls, 

The importance of the city somewhat diminished during the 
Middle Ages, but following the establishment of the silk 
industry by refugees from Italy, a new period of prosperity 
ensued. Wealthy merchants founded France's first Stock 
Exchange, and building themselves magnificent mansions, 
encouraged the development of kindred arts. Poets like 
Maurice Scfeve and the ardent Louise Labbe established a 
sure claim to immortality. 

Jacquard's invention of the silk loom brought further com- 
mercial advances, but less and less Lyon's major industry is 
able to rely on silk worms from Ardeche and Gard, for the 
spread of mulberry disease and fierce competition from first 
Italy and then Japan has reduced French production of floss 
silk to negligible proportions. Now several rayon factories 
have been set up, while heavy engineering, chemical works, 
boot-polish and tin-can enterprises provide alternative work 
for the third greatest city in France. 

There is an interesting cathedral, there are Roman remains 
on Fourvter hill (below the villainously gaudy basilique) and a 
Musie des Tissus that is, I believe, unique in the world, yet 
with all its pride Lyon is somehow not an attractive place. The 
climate is against it for one thing. Clammy fogs mar the 
winter, and the moist air so suited to textile manufacture is 
not the kindest to live in. 

Intimately linked with Lyon, and long its rival, is Saint- 
fitienne where coal is mined to feed the hungry steel mills. 
Between Saint-fitienne and Firminy pit-head gear and tall tips 
disfigure the brilliant green valley which separates the Monts 
du Forez from the 'Monts du Lyonnais. The first steel works 
in France was established here by an Englishman in 1815. 
The town has for centuries been famed for fire-arms, and 
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to-day that reputation is maintained, for Saint-Etienne pro- 
duces more arms than any other town in France. Equally 
famous is the manufacture of bicycles, but most unexpectedly 
we find that they have another speciality here: silk ribbons 
an industry brought over by a fifteenth-century Italian 
refugee. Neighbouring Samt-Chamond has some of the 
biggest railway shops in southern France. 

However, it is in vain that Saint-fitienne competes with 
Lyon which sits powerfully astride the Rhone. Southward the 
broad vital flood pours through a land to which it brings 
fertile wealth. But the monster is not easily tamed. Its muddy 
waters, already coursing wildly from their swift descent of the 
Alps, receive from the edge of the Massif Central several noisy, 
rushing torrents like the Ardeche which are capable of in- 
creasing their volume several hundreds of times nay 
thousands in a single day. It is this waywardness which has 
always made navigation of the Rhone so hazardous. None the 
less, until the coming of the railway, descent of the river by 
boat was so much swifter than bumping along the roads in a 
slow, heavy coach, that water buses plied a Brisk trade. 
Writing in the seventeenth century to her daughter, then on 
the way to rejoin her husband, who was governor of Provence, 
Madame de Sevign^, following every stage of the journey with 
agonised imagination, paints the liveliest terrors inspired by 
the passage downstream. Urgently she begs: "Je vous 
conjure, ma chere enfant, si vous vous embarquez de descendre 
au Pont."* Again and again she comes back to her fears. 
"Le Rh6ne, ma chere fille, me tient fort au CQW?\\ she writes, 
but when she actually learns how the boat carrying Madame 
de Grignan had been hurled in a storm almost against an 
arch of the bridge at Avignon, her distress is heart-rending. 
Great were the perils from which the railway has rescued us. 

The railway has done more: it has restored to the Rhone 
Valley that primacy which it had when early men made their 
painful way from the Mediterranean, and later when Roman 
armies imposed peace and unity upon divided Gaul. Long 
the Valley remained the main highway to Italy, but six 
hundred years ago, the building of onfc small bridge, the 
famous Teufels Brucke over the foaming Reuss in the S\s(iss Alps, 
opened the Saint-Gothard pass, J and trade found a new, vastly 
shorter way a way whicli incidentally .brought the decline of 

* I implore you, darling, if you go on board boat, not to, go beyond Pont 

(Saint-Esprit). 

f I cannot keep the Rh6ne from my thoughts, dearest. 

J See the companion volume in this series : Swiss Life and Landscape. 
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the famous fairs of Champagne which had lain on the route 
from Flanders into Burgundy but which were, now abandoned 
as commerce shifted to the Rhine. Later still, the develop- 
ment of shipping made it equally profitable to carry goods 
round the Atlantic coast to Marseille and still the Rhone 
was by-passed. Now unceasing motor traffic thunders down 
the roads on either side of the river, while preparations are 
well advanced to electrify the great P. L. M. railway France's 
greatest and proudest line. 

Fifteen miles south of Lyon, Vienne possesses a magnificent 
Roman temple, whose serene beauty is surpassed only by the 
loveliness of the one at Nimes. Charming old houses abound, 
parts of the Roman forum and theatre survive, there are two 
exceedingly ancient and interesting Romanesque churches 
whose pattern takes one right back to the very early Christian 
basilicas, and a cathedral which, although its flamboyant west 
front never reached the height of the projected towers, posses- 
ses an impressive lateral facade and fascinating Transitional 
sculpture. If I had to earn my living at Lyon I should live at 
Vienne but if I were a worker in this charming town I 
should perhaps find it less attractive, for most of these old 
houses are hideously insanitary and uncomfortable. 

From here onward the Rhone is so broad and violent that 
in the past separate towns have sprung up at the head of the 
various bridges, the more important ones on the left bank 
those on the other side developing much later. Tournon is 
something of an exception, since a powerful fortress there 
guarded the way south within French territory. Mulberries 
were cultivated in the lowlands and the hill pastures supported 
large flocks of sheep which made the town a centre for silk and 
wool. In the sixteenth century the Jesuits founded a school 
which enjoyed a wide reputation. 

Romans on the Isere, specialises in dressing leather now- 
adays, but in former times it was a great wool centre, sending 
cloth abroad as far as Syria. By the time the Rhone reaches 
Valence, it is in the Midi. Exactly where the Midi begins 
or just what characterises it so iclearly is hard to say, yet from 
here onwards there is a new feeling: a harder brilliance of the 
air, the incessant screeching of the cicadas, a difference in the 
trees. 

Who thinks of nougat thinks of Montelimar. Sweet and 
cloying, stuffed with almonds, pistachio nuts, cherries and 
other delectable fruits, it has indeed spread the fame of 
Mont61imar far and wide. 

To reach the sea the Rhfine has carved through the 
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limestone barrier near Donz&re* a gorge in which rapids form 
one of the worst hazards that former travellers had to 
encounter. The gorge is crossed by a suspension bridge which 
rattles and sways alarmingly when the Mistral blows. Vastly 
different is the bridge at Pont-Saint-Esprit, a thousand yards 
long and carried on twenty-five arches, built by the brother- 
hood of the Frires Pontifes in the thirteenth century. 

On a hill east of Donzre stand the ruins of what was in its 
time one of the most luxurious palaces in Provence Grignan 
where Madame de Svigne spent her latter years, loving the 
house and view, but dreading the chilly Mistral which swept 
through the great draughty rooms. She is buried in the 
village church. 

No romantic memories surround Valr^as. Yet it has its 
claim to fame, for here one of the seeming essentials of our 
civilisation was first made: cardboard boxes. The neigh- 
bouring town of Nyon with its climbing, cobbled streets and 
mediaeval arcades, stands grouped behind an old hump- 
backed bridge on the Fygues, surrounded by lavender fields 
on the lower slopes of the grey, stony garrigue. 

Ten miles south, backed by dry crinkled hills, Vaison-la- 
Romaine makes a striking picture with its solid square castle 
rearing heavily from the upper end of a long sloping rock 
which rises sheer on three sides out of the plain. As its name 
implies, Vaison-la-Romaine was a Roman city. Approached 
from the south over a single span bridge nearly two thousand 
years old, it has an antique theatre built into the hillside, while 
in the ruined Maison de Messie one can clearly envisage the 
disposition of a wealthy Roman villa. Close by stand the pil- 
lars and statue of the Portique de Pomp^e, a handsome colon- 
naded promenade. Four public baths have been unearthed as 
well as a whole living quarter complete with shopping centre. 

The entire region is dominated by one splendid mountain 
the 6,000 feet high Mont Ventoux (the Windy Mountain) 
whose conical peak makes so splendid a sight from Avignon. 
In reverse, the panorama from the summit, particularly in the 
early morning or in evening light, is quite the most remarkable 
in western Provence. A long curving plateau of barren 
limestone, separated from the Ventoux by a deep gorge, falls 
away in steep cliffs towards the Rhone, while on a rock 

* South of Donzere a gigantic project is under way. For eleven miles the waters 
of the Rhdne are being diverted into a canal wider than that of Suez, to enable 
quite large boats to pass up and down. At the same time a series of dams 
will provide two thousand million kilowatt-hours of electricity per year as 
well as irrigating thousands of acres of thirsty soil. 
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detached from the southern ridge overhanging the Coulon 
valley, the village of Gordes clings tenaciously, the very model 
of those eagle nests into which fear of invasion drove so many 
Mediterranean farming communities. The abbey of S6nanque, 
founded by Saint-Bernard, occupies a wild ravine nearby. 
Even his ascetic soul must have been satisfied with the savage 
remoteness of the site. 

Rainwater seeping through the very porous limestone hills 
forms an underground river which comes rushing out of a 
grotto in full spate. The tumbling water, the piled rock and 
overhanging tree are in themselves a most pleasing picture, 
but what brings visitors is the memory of Petrarch, for here 
the great Italian poet passed most of the last twenty years of 
his life, writing immortal sonnets around his idealised Laura. 

Carpentras, an historic town with interesting eighteenth 
century buildings as well as a Roman Arc de Triomphe, lies 
in the middle of a wide horn of hills. To the north are the 
small but exciting Dentelles de Montmirail exciting because 
the geological disturbance which thrust up the Alps stood 
these limestone strata on their very end, and the erosion of 
millions of years has carved spectacular pinnacles. Carpen- 
tras itself, which markets honey and wax, truffles and lavender, 
is surrounded by miles of fields made richly fertile by many- 
branched canals which distribute the life-giving waters of the 
Durance. Indeed, the broad plain stretching from Carpen- 
tras to Cavaillon, from Orange to Tarascon is now one of 
the most densely populated agricultural areas in France 
thanks entirely to a network of irrigation canals which have 
enabled the hardworking farmers to grow heavy crops of 
vegetables and fruit.* To Paris and the provinces run whole 
trainloads of melons from Carpentras and Cavaillon, cherries 
from Remoulins, cauliflowers or cabbages from Rognonas, as 
well as succulent peaches, pears and apricots from all along 
the Rhone Valley. On market day each peasant round 
Rognonas- harnesses his great lumbering horse to a massive 
cart laden with unbelievably big cauliflowers and joins the 
slow procession plodding steadily to the village. There they 
all line up, one behind the other, nose to tail-board on either 
side of the street and await the arrival of the wholesaler, 
looking for all the world like the victual train of some 
barbaric army. 

* Two hundred years ago the uncontrollable floods of this river gave rise to 
the cynical saying; 

Le Parlement et la Durance 

Font la ruine de Presence. 
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Orange, which to-day knows new life as a distributing 
centre for garden produce, has drifted through long years of 
decay since the days of its Roman grandeur as is true of 
several Roman cities. Neither Vaison nor Saint~R<my has 
anything like its imperial stature, whilst it is only in recent 
years that Aries has crept back to its former population figures. 
This part of Provence was one of the wealthiest in the Empire, 
rivalling in the splendour of its monuments, in the dignity of 
its public life, Italy itself. Orange has one of the most perfect 
Roman monumental arches in existence, elaborately carved 
and pleasing in proportions, built to celebrate Caesar's 
triumphs over the Gauls. Then there is the theatre perhaps 
the most striking survival from antiquity. A magnificent 
arcaded wall 130 yards long and 125 feet tall la plus belle 
muraille de mon royaume, as Louis XIV called it encloses the 
actors' dressing rooms, the property stores, the colonnaded 
stage and the orchestra pit. Facing the stage, a huge semi- 
circular amphitheatre is built into the hill-side. So complete 
are the essential elements that each year before the War 
the Comedie Francaise was giving annual performances during 
the summer there. 

Round a host of inconsequential loops and backwaters en- 
closing low, sandy islands and promontories covered with wil- 
lows that are the haunt of innumerable small birds and water 
fowl, the Rhone pours south, past Chiteauneuf-du-Pape, 
where a sun-blessed vineyard produces one of the really great 
wines of France, a wine that is warm and rich and comforting. 

Avignon is a gay, bustling metropolis, chief centre from 
which the garden produce of the Vaucluse department is dis- 
patched. Curiously enough in this region, it boasts no Roman 
remains. But what riches it has! Early in the fourteenth 
century the Pope, wearied by the eternal factions inside Rome, 
agreed under pressure from Philippe le Bel of France to leave 
Italy and establish himself at Avignon, where the Papacy 
remained some eighty years. Benoit XII set about building 
a great fortress which was completed by his opulent successor 
Clement VI who made of it a palace on which all the resources 
of technique and art were lavished. From the street grim 
castle walls soar to unbelievable heights, bleak and hostile, 
arched buttresses merging into the structure at roof level 
with massive square towers that rear still higher. With the 
rather questionable thoroughness that guides much French 
architectural restoration, two amusing pepper-box turrets 
have been replaced over the main entrance, from which they 
disappeared at least two hundred years ago. This raises^the 
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whole question of integrity and purpose in our attitude to old 
monuments. Have we the right to replace in 1950 features 
that were undoubtedly there in 1450, but which are the entire 
construction of the twentieth century, however historically 
accurate? Should we on the other hand, content ourselves 
with preserving a structure, exactly as it reaches us, replacing 
only stones that become dangerous, or should we scrupu- 
lously preserve the old, but remove unsightly erections of a 
later period such as the ugly nineteenth century barracks 
that still disfigure the castle courtyard at Carcassonne ? 

Whatever way we feel about such questions there is no 
quibble with the interior of the Pope's Palace. Two features 
especially capture our warm admiration: the tall audience 
hall whose twin vault is carried by a line of lovely pillars 
with slender engaged shafts and delicately carved capitals. 
By contrast, it is the sheer grandeur of the popes' great chapel 
that strikes us. The span is unusually broad, somewhat 
English in its proportions. Impressive in an entirely different 
way is the long vaulted corridor cut inside the solid wall. 

Inevitably after such immensity, the machicolated city walls 
seem rather a toy, unbroken though they are, yet there are 
more delights in the town old houses with finely carved 
lintels, and the view from the garden above the Dom y and of 
course . . . le pont ou Von danse tons en rond not that dancing 
ever did take place on the thirteenth-century bridge even 
before the great storm that swept away half its arches : the 
gay Avignonais danced their farandoles on the island to which 
it crossed. 

To keep an eye on the popes in their palace the French kings 
built above the right bank opposite Avignon the mighty 
castle of Saint-Andre with beetling curtain walls and two 
enormous twin towers guarding the only gate. One of the 
finest castles in France, it conjures up visions of those other 
hill-top strongholds that the crusaders built in the Holy Land. 
A village sprang up inside its walls, but softer times led the 
inhabitants to prefer the comforts of the plain, and now only 
a few crumbled walls and untended almond trees testify to 
its site. Several cardinals, however, built themselves hand- 
some mansions in the town of Villeneuve below. Securely 
locked inside the sacristy of the church is an exquisite four- 
teenth-century polychromed statue of the Virgin and Child, 
carved out of an elephant's tusk whose natural curve espouses 
that lovely, poetical movement of the hips so dear to mediaeval 
sculptors. 

The main road to Nimes climbs steeply onto the ganigue 
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plateau where in summer the blistering heat is reflected by the 
hard earth and scattered stones among which only the hardiest, 
toughest, prickliest vegetations can survive. West of Remou- 
lins the river Card has cut an attractive gorge. In order to 
bring fresh water from the hill-slopes near Uzfe to Nimes, 
thirty miles away, the Romans were obliged to carry their 
aqueduct across the steeply wooded river valley. The Pont 
du Gard, with its two tiers of huge arches upon which a long 
line of smaller arches carries the actual water pipe, is indeed 
one of the wonders of antiquity. Though dwarfed in size 
by comparison with the gigantic nineteenth-century aqueduct 
at Roquefavour near Aix, the Pont du Gard still holds our 
breathless wonder, both by its venerable age and by the posi- 
tively audacious skill of its construction. Indeed few works 
of man surpass it. 

The "duchy" of Uzes is a pleasant little town chiefly 
notable as the place where the young Racine spent a year of 
his youth vainly waiting for clerical preferment. Between 
Uz&s and Nimes the road passes once more through beautiful 
but inhospitable garrigue on whose rough shoulders large 
slabs of grey rock emerge from the stunted kerm oak. 

After seeing the Pont du Gard one would expect any new 
sight to fall flat, yet Nimes offers two visions as magical as any 
in France: the Ar&nes and the Maison Carrfa. It seems in- 
credible that the vast oval should have survived these twenty 
centuries in such wonderful preservation. Even the pierced 
stones that carried the masts for the awning are there above 
the two tiers of arches and the sturdy columns, square on the 
ground storey, round above. The over-riding impression is 
one of immense, solid elegance* Though inside much of the 
superstructure has gone, the view of the spacious arena from 
the topmost gallery is striking. Whilst it is surpassed in size 
by several other Roman amphitheatres, its spaciousness can 
be measured by the fact that after serving as a fortress under 
the Visigoths, it became a village with a population of two 
thousand souls in the Middle Ages. 

Then there is the Maison Carree, about which it is difficult 
to restrain one's enthusiasm. Quite small, this temple is the 
most perfect, the most exquisite that the ancient world has 
left us. The beautiful proportions, the subtle gradations of 
distance between the splendid fluted columns surmounted by 
rich Corinthian capitals, and the lovely, delicate frieze, all 
suggest Greek rather than Roman art. 

Other things to be seen in Nimes: there is the rather 
"utility" Roman look-out tower called Tour Magne standing 
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on the hilltop, surrounded by dark spiky Mediterranean pines. 
The tower was nearly destroyed by a mad gardener in the 
reign of Henri Quatre who, convinced that treasure lay buried 
below, set resolutely digging under the foundations. Only 
his bankruptcy saved the tower! At the hill-foot is the 
so-called Temple de Diane, which has a pretty compart- 
mented vault, while an eighteenth-century engineer designed 
a most delightful classical garden with ornamental balustrades 
and statues and colonnaded canal fed by the source sacred 
to the Gaulish god Nemausus round which the original 
Roman city had been founded by Augustus's legionaries. 

But Nimes is not content to live meditatively upon its 
former beauties. It is one of the biggest and most lively 
cities of the South. The thriving textile industry brought by 
Italian political refugees towards the end of the Middle Ages 
was largely wiped out by persecution of the Huguenots under 
Louis XIV, but, thanks to power supplied by the nearby 
coalfield at Als, large wool and calico works have sprung up. 
Moreover, if Toulouse is the capital of French rugby, Nimes 
has been the decided master of French football in recent 
years. 

Back on the Rhone, Beaucaire is a sad, dilapidated little 
town, despite a certain activity in wine trade, reigning along 
the quayside. Who, passing to-day through its unkempt 
streets, could imagine that here up to a hundred years ago 
was one of Europe's major industrial fairs ? The tradesmen, 
the manufacturers and the merchants who mustered from 
hundreds of towns, come no more since the railway swept 
commerce down the other side of the Rhone and left Beau- 
caire deserted. On a great spur of rock above the river, the 
French king built a mighty castle, whose unusual triangular 
tower is known, with characteristic French logic as the Tour 
Carrie perhaps as a retort to Nimes' Maison Came which is 
oblong! For long the castle kept an eye on the stronghold of 
the Counts of Provence at Tarascon opposite. The massive 
square castle there, its walls 150 feet high, rising sheer from 
the Rhone, looks quite impregnable thanks to river and moat, 
to gigantic angle towers bristling with machicolations and to 
the cunningly contrived angles round which any invader 
would have to battle his way before reaching the single 
entrance. Tarascon is a quiet dreamy town. Its inhabitants 
have now forgiven Daudet for his Tartarin, though for many 
years they thought him a monster as wicked as that fierce 
dragon from which Sainte-Marthe herself rescued them 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

3 
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Between Tarascon and Saint-R^my, at the foot of the 
Alpilles, whose jagged crests belie their modest height, wide 
fields gay with brilliant coloured flowers stretch in all direc- 
tions, grown for their seeds, while teasles are cultivated for 
carding wool. A few miles north, at Maillane, the great poet 
Mistral, leader of the recent rebirth of Provencal culture, had 
his house and now lies buried. 

Barbarian invasions destroyed the rich Roman town of 
Glanum near Saint-R^my, but left standing a handsome 
ruined Arc de Triomphe and a tall, singularly perfect mauso- 
leum; indeed, only one small fragment from its top has 
disappeared in all these centuries. Southward a road winds 
through the Alpilles along deep arid valleys and stony ravines 
which, near Les Baux, call up visions of Dante's Inferno. The 
shattered castle, once the proudest in Provence, is perched 
on the very edge of a mighty acropolis. Haunt of a race of 
robber barons, then a celebrated puits d* amour (or love court) 
where knightly troubadours sighed ecstatically (but platoni- 
cally) for ladies' fair eyes this great feudal eyrie was razed by 
Cardinal Richelieu with such deadly completeness that now 
it is difficult to tell where nature left off and man's art begins. 
Even so, the impression of these cyclopean walls in their 
agony is unforgettable. Unexpectedly enough, the name of 
Les Baux is an important one in modern industry, for it was 
the discovery here of bauxite clay that has permitted the 
manufacture of that essential metal : aluminium. 

To the south, the springtime fields are dappled with almond 
blossom, while towards Salon the once desert-like Crau has 
become a rich market-garden thanks to the canal constructed 
by the sixteenth-century engineer Craponne. Salon itself, 
dominated by a tall, bleak castle that sits astride a bold saddle 
of rock, is a thriving town situated among olive-groves whose 
oil is pressed there. 

In prehistoric times the Durance, instead of turning north 
to join the Rhone below Avignon, swung south-west to flow 
direct into the sea through the Pertuis (Gate) of Lamanon. 
Building up a broad delta similar to that of the Rhone, it 
brought down mud and stones which, when the river changed 
course, became the stony waste of the Crau. Tens of thou- 
sands of acres have been made fertile by irrigation in recent 
years, yet still the region west of the aerodrome at Istres 
remains desolate and bare, without houses, without fields and 
without trees. South of Istres on the shore of the big salt 
lagoon the Etang de Bprre is a charming village, Martigues, 
beloved of painters, while a few miles north, near the opposite 
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shore, stands a little-known gem of Roman construction: the 
Pont Flavian, a bridge built by the patrician Flavianus, with a 
tall arch at either end surmounted by delicately carved lions. 

A few years before the war a magnificent tunnel was pierced 
through the hills that separate the Etang from the sea, seven 
kilometres long, enabling barges of over a thousand tons to 
pass directly from the Rhone to Marseille a task that would 
have aroused the entire admiration of the Romans, no mean 
builders of canals themselves. 

An old mill stands by the road to Aries from Les Baux. 
In 1937 a museum was opened there to the memory of 
Alphonse Daudet the very mill from which those delightful 
Lettres de mon Moulin are dated. Such is the magic of Daudet's 
fiction that far and wide it is accepted that the book actually 
was written here. In fact the entire volume was composed in 
Paris, where Daudet found this way of conjuring up for him- 
self an exile's vision of his native Provence. 

Further south stand the imposing ruins of the abbey at 
Montmajour dominated by the tall mediaeval keep. Then 
we come to Aries. The important railway yards and neigh- 
bouring part of the town were severely damaged in 1944, but 
fortunately the essential Roman wonders survive. Following 
Caesar's destruction of Marseille, the commercial importance 
of Aries rapidly increased and the canal already built by Marius 
to link it to the sea carried valuable cargoes of olives and cloth 
and charcuteries the saucisson on which the gastronomic fame 
of Aries depends even to-day. Towards the end of the 
Empire here was the greatest city in all Gaul, even supplanting 
Lyon, knowing a prosperity that it has never achieved since. 

Yet Rome has left an indelible stamp. Dramatically poised 
above the mediaeval ramparts is the amphitheatre, the twin 
of the one at Nimes, differing only in small details, such as 
the galleries which are here covered with large flat slabs after 
the Greek manner, and the greater depth of the actual arena 
designed to prevent wild animals from leaping into the front 
stalls. Later ages blocked the lower arches, and the Knights 
of the Arenes turned it into a redoutable fortress, complete 
with three twelfth-century towers which still stand. Close 
by is the tiered, semi-circular theatre. Two beautiful marble 
columns supporting a fragment of the stage pediment testify 
to its former splendour* Here was found one of the loveliest 
of all Roman statues the Venus of Aries, now in the Louvre, 
though a cast is shown in the fascinating Museum of Pagan 
Art. Little remains of the forum, but a considerable portion 
of the baths has been brought to view. Further parts still lie 
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buried under modern buildings, along with Constantine's 
palace. 

Outside the town runs a leafy avenue, les Alyscamps the 
Elysian Fields a burial ground which, from early times, 
acquired so hallowed a reputation that for centuries, from 
scores of miles up the Rhone, bodies were floated down the 
river on rafts, a permanent group of watchmen being stationed 
to haul them ashore, for burial in the sarcophagi that still 
line both sides of the avenue in their hundreds. Although 
all the really beautiful ones and some were most exquisitely 
sculptured have long been removed (a number of the love- 
liest being in the Museum of Christian Art), the long vista 
past the funeral chapels right to the Romanesque church of 
Saint-Honorat arouses profound emotions. 

The chief mediaeval glory of Aries is the church of Saint- 
Trophime, whose twelfth-century porch is a miracle of love- 
liness. Apostles and saints stand on either side of the door in 
richly carved niches between monolithic marble columns over 
lines of weird beasts. Above them the Good march in trium- 
phant procession to heaven, and the downcast files of the 
Damned are dragged off in chains to hell. Over the lintel 
where the apostles sit in beatitude, Christ in His nimbus 
blesses mankind, surrounded by the symbols of the evange- 
lists, and a double row of radiant angels lean in from the 
enclosing arch. The cloister was constructed in two halves 
in the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The latter part is 
charmingly dainty, but the earlier walks, particularly the 
pillars of the north angles, are rich beyond belief, crowded 
with majestic statues. 

A dozen miles west of Aries is the untidy little town of 
Saint-Gilles, the west front of whose church is perhaps even 
more imposing that that of Saint-Trophime, for the magnifi- 
cent statues and columns, sculptured panels and apocalyptic 
animals are combined into one glorious composition over the 
whole lower facade. 

A few miles beyond Saint-Gilles on the road to Montpellier 
lies a monument that must surely be unique. It was erected 
to a bull! The people of Languedoc, like those of Spain, 
admire bulls and bullfighters as heartily as Englishmen admire 
horses and their jockeys, and it would appear that this bull 
was so valiant that men were moved to perpetuate his memory. 

At Aries the Rhone, five hundred yards wide, begins its 
delta, splitting into two widely-diverging rivers. In between 
lies the Camargue, a vast region half land half sea an im- 
mense marsh through which the winding channels thread their 
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way past large lagoons, their banks lined with closely packed 
trees. The greatest and remotest of these lakes, the Etang de 
Vaccares, has been made a zoological and botanical reserve in 
which nature is left quite deliberately uncontrolled. Beavers 
build their dams here, and millions of water-fowl and other 
birds nest in the sedge and bushes or pause on their distant 
migratory flights. In autumn and early spring the Camargue 
is a veritable Clapham Junction of the air. Crested ibis strut 
unconcernedly and rosy flamingos stalk majestically in the 
shallow water. Where the river mud has slowly piled into 
land the salt-saturated earth bears no vegetation except tufts 
of dainty saladelle and salicorne. Slow, patient efforts are 
gradually reclaiming the northern parts of the delta, but it 
takes decades before the land, still drenched with salt, is 
sweet enough to grow fodder even for the herds of tough, 
half- wild cattle that roam the wilderness. Their gardians 
the original, authentic cowboys, wearing broad-brimmed hats, 
and armed with long trident-pointed lances, round them up 
with the aid of sturdy lanies for the anrmalferrade branding 
which is usually the occasion for a public holiday marked 
by a rodeo like those publicised in America, but much more 
ancient in this land of sturdy tradition. In parts of the 
Camargue rice has been successfully colonised, bringing still 
another exotic touch to this strange region. 

According to the Provenal legend, some years after Christ's 
death a group of saints including the two Maries, Lazarus, 
Martha and Mary Magdalen were placed in a boat without 
oars and left to drift at the mercy of the waves. A miraculous 
wind sent the frail craft speeding across the Mediterranean 
right to the Camargue coast where they landed and set up an 
oratory from which they preached the gospel, eventually 
separating and spreading Christianity up the Rhone Valley. 
On the site of this first chapel of the Saintes-Marie-de-la-Mer, 
the twelfth century built a church which stands to-day, still 
girt by nearly windowless walls and solid battlements set up 
to repel Saracen raiders after one bishop had indeed been 
kidnapped by pirates. 

The time to visit the strange fortress-church is at the end of 
May, when the statues of the saints and their bones are borne 
in triumphant procession out of the sea by a group of gardians, 
their progress breathlessly watched by the assembled crowds 
who intone in fervent rhythm: les Saintes-Marie-de-la~Mer. 
Besides the presence of the manly gardians in their bright check 
shirts and the Arlesiennes wearing the dainty lace caps that 
match so perfectly their Greek profiles, gaiety is added to the 
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scene by hundreds of gypsies who come from all over France 
to worship in the crypt the relics of their own patron saint 
Sara, the black maidservant of the two Maries. Then there 
follow Provencal bullfights and horse-riding displays, and long 
after dark dancing goes on, individually or in gay farandoles 
to the sound of irresistible gypsy music. 

A dozen miles to the west, reached by a road that trickles 
between the Petit Rhdne and the lagoons, lies Aigues Mortes. 
Like a mirage it rises from the edge of the salt marsh, a great 
rectangle of rosy wall punctuated at close intervals by tall 
towers, alternately single and double, with the huge round 
Tour de Constance at the landward corner. There it lives on 
in sad isolation, deserted by the sea that once licked its ram- 
parts, stranded for ever, its fortifications as perfect as when 
they were built just seven hundred years ago. Though men 
still occupy the houses that line the grid-iron streets designed 
by military town-planners of the thirteenth century, and 
though the little town now carries on a resolute trade in 
vines and salt despite all this evidence of modern activity, 
when we pass below the lofty walls reflected in the broad 
canal, or march round the mile-long sentry walk from tower 
to tower and gaze out over the dappled marshes, we feel that 
all life ceased here in the year that Saint-Louis its builder last 
set sail down the Grau du Roi the Royal Passageway on 
that ill-fated crusade of 1270 to die of plague in Tunis. 




Three 

THE COTE D'AZOR 
AND HAUTE PROVENCE 



To a great many Englishmen France means Paris . . . and 
the Riviera. Yet is is within the past hundred years that the 
Mediterranean coast from Toulon to Menton has become the 
favourite winter and summer playground of wealthy cosmo- 
politans, and latterly of tens of thousands of less affluent visi- 
tors, including Frenchmen even, who flock there by car and 
by rail, bicycle and by auto-stop*, filling hotels and youth- 
hostels, or camping on nearly every yard of coast on the out- 
skirts of the packed holiday resorts. 

Truth to tell, this is indeed a heaven-favoured stretch upon 
which Nature has showered infinite loveliness, and a mild, 
equable climate. Though snow is not unknown, and the 
western stretches are often swept by the Mistral, the Riviera 
proper, protected by a steep mountain barrier, remains 
pleasant through the winter, so that a place like Beaulieu near 
Nice has recorded frost only three times in the last dozen 
years. Whilst the annual rainfall is far higher than at Paris, 
yet there is twice the amount of sunshine. 
^"The varied relief and scene ~y of the coast, illustrate vastly 
different stages in the earth's history. To the south-west 
jagged crystalline masses and their attendant islands repre- 
sent the remnants of a great Mediterranean continent as old 
as the Massif Central. Gradually the mountains were 
humbled, and, over untold aeons vast quantities of sediment 
were carried below the waves. Yet again the earth trembled 
and laboured, and, some sixty million years ago, the immense 
travail that gradually thrust up the Alps, compressed and 
buckled and lifted the limestone strata thousands of feet into 
the sharply folded hills of inland Provence, while subse- 
quently the earlier continent collapsed, leaving as witnesses 
the igneous islands that dot the sea from Corsica to the 
Balearics, from Sardinia to the Esterel and Maures. 

Early hunters with strange negroid features inhabited caves 
along the eastern sea-shore, and disappeared, leaving no record 

* Hitch-hiking, 
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but their bones. At the "dawn of history" Provence was 
occupied by the Ligurians, who, somewhat unwillingly 
allowed Phoenician Greek merchants to found a colony at 
Marseille. More outposts followed at Hyferes, Antibes and 
Nice, and trade developed sporadically, yet relations were 
never easy. Then there followed what has happened in more 
recent times when a weakly organised society has ceded 
"factories" to foreign traders: about 150 B.C. the colonists 
called for Roman help. The help came, but imperialist am- 
bitions were aroused. Nor were they sated until the whole of 
Gaul was subdued. Even to-day impressive remains at La 
Turbie, Cimiez, Frejus mark stages on the road to Spain. 
Marseille had by this time become a great city, but, choosing 
Pompey's side in the civil war, it was burned to the ground by 
Caesar, who transferred the capital of Provincia to Aix. 

Through the Middle Ages Provence remained a separate 
kingdom stretching from Nice to the Rh6ne, until, after the 
death ofle bon roi Ren6, it passed into the hands of Louis XL 
Even with the extension of the royal power and the wealth of 
the principal cities, life in coastal Provence remained insecure 
until the eighteenth century less on account of the brigands 
infesting the hills, than for the ever-present fear of Barbary 
pirates. Frequent sudden swoops by corsairs on the pacific 
farmers from the thirteenth century onwards led to the pro- 
gressive abandonment of land by the sea and to the creation 
of dozens of fortified eyries, perched on the unyielding hill- 
tops, like Eze, Roquebrune, Gassin, Gourdon, where life, if 
cramped, was at least safe. 

Except at Marseille, the Industrial Revolution left Provence 
almost untouched. Until quite recently life went on in field 
and village much as it had done these hundreds of years. The 
peasants tilled their vines in the tiny coastal plains, picked 
their half-wild olives and sowed corn which, if it matured 
quickly, yielded little grain due to lack of manure in the soil. 
In the early summer the flocks of sheep moved in their thou- 
sands towards the fresher hill-pastures of the Alps where they 
remained until autumn. This picture still holds good for 
some of the remote highlands round Manosque and Forcalquier, 
but this century has seen a major revolution. 

Now the entire coast is one vast playground, and the tourist 
industry is the major occupation of Provence, for even inland, 
the economy is nowadays turned towards satisfying the wants 
of the visitors. %Eaial^ industry 

at Grasse which supplies scent to the world's perfumiers. 
Heavy industry, vegetable oil and soap factories abound at 
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Marseille, while immense deposits of bauxite for making 
aluminium, are worked in the red clay round Brignolles. 
Away from the Rhone Valley there are few outstanding 
buildings, but in most villages small chapels fit perfectly into 
their surroundings : an architecture of volume and shadow, 
simple masses of plain wall against which black cypresses raise 
their flawless pyramids these are to be found on every side. 

Not even Caesar's revenge could long check the exuberant 
growth of Marseille, whose magnificent natural harbour was 
steadily developed through the centuries until to-day there 
are several miles of splendidly equipped quays, which, before 
the war, were handling nearly ten million tons oif cargo 
annually. The most interesting corner of Marseille is the Old 
Port, the original wharf of the Phoenicians, then centre of the 
city's maritime life until the increasing size of ships made new 
quays necessary last century. There, thousands of small craft 
lie in tidy lines that are belied by the seeming confusion of 
masts and rigging and fishing nets hung up to dry. Ahead the 
exit to the sea is barred by the old Fort Saint-Jean, while 
behind the deplorable modern church of Notre-Dame de la 
Grace looks out from its hill-top over a jumble of narrow 
streets and battered roofs. 

For centuries soap has been made at Marseille, but home 
consumption seems unduly small. Nowhere, even in Glas- 
gow, have I met more shameful slums. Narrow, stinking, 
ill-lit alley-ways with garbage rotting in the central gutter, 
flanked by tall leprous tenement houses, fester in the Old 
Town, the vile accompaniment of the vast wealth of private 
enterprise reflected in the flashy Cannebiere, the gaudy Palais 
de Longchamp and the wordly commercial centre. It 
remained for the Germans, inspired by evil motives, it is true, 
to blow up whole streets of hideous slum near the port. 

With all this the Marseillais has the reputation of being an 
ardent conversationalist, gay, voluble, unfettered, given to 
endearing exaggeration in his rich southern accent. He has 
been fixed for all time in PagnoPs magnificent Marius films. 

Outside the harbour lies a rocky island the Chateau d'lf 
to whose gloomy dungeons innumerable visitors have made 
pilgrimage since Dumas chose to imprison there the hero of 
his Count of Monte Cristo. 

Away inland the Massif of Sainte-Baume, unique in Pro- 
vence, offers a dense forest of luxuriant beeches swarming to 
the foot of the long cliff-edge of Saint-Pilon which reaches up 
out of the trees like the plateaux of East Africa. 
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Towards Toulon the limestone coast is deeply indented by 
long narrow inlets known as Calangues. From the Semaphore 
above La Coitat (which has become an important naval port, 
reeking of tar, where ships are built and repaired) the view 
extends over miles of fretted coast: westward, beyond the 
glorious Calanque d'En Vau with tall pinnacles standing out 
from the mighty cliffs, to the outskirts of Marseille, and east- 
wards across the broad bay to Cap Sici6. 

"Round the corner" lies Toulon, France's major naval 
port, in whose harbour at all times a forest of masts may be 
seen, and dozens of pinnaces buzz round the proud men-of- 
war. From the Corniche du Faron a splendid view embraces 
the town and the anchorage, which is divided into several 
dams, the earliest of which dates from Henri IV. 

The absence of green fields at once strikes the visitor to 
the Midi where cultivation is nowhere continuous, but where 
wide stretches of forest or barren hill-side, whose bones show 
through the thin soil, separate the tiny plain strung along the 
Mediterranean. Water is the master key, and where it can be 
had abundantly a rich crop springs from the grateful earth. 
Hyres stands amid lush fields of peas and beans, artichokes, 
salads and strawberries, and in spring, sheets of flowers which 
are cut for the market bravely outface the dancing blossom of 
the peach orchards. In sharp contrast is the glitter from 
across the river, where glistening white cones mark salt pans 
in which the hot sun has aided man's efforts since Roman days. 

Hyres itself, enlivened by many quaint corners, has be- 
come a beautiful modern town, graced by broad avenues lined 
with prospering rows of waving palms* To the south a curious 
spit of sand has turned a former island into an ostrich-headed 
peninsula from which a rapid crossing takes one to the magni- 
ficent islands of Porquerolles and Port Cros whose brilliantly 
coloured, jagged rocks are crowned by an unfailing canopy of 
green pines, heather and sweet-scented myrtle perhaps the 
most enchanting haunt of the whole coast, 

The gently undulating valley of the Gapeau leads inland 
through cherry orchards and rather derelict vine terraces to 
the little plain in which Brignolles lies surrounded by the red 
earth of France's most important bauxite mines and quarries. 
Thanks to these enormous deposits, France makes a very 
extensive use of aluminium alloys aircraft frames, cycle 
parts, electricity pylons, or the whole range of metal fittings in 
the latest railway coaches. 

Saint-Maximin, in a shallow depression on the road to Aix, 
possesses one of the most striking Gothic churches in southern 
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France, but its early fortunes waned when the monks of 
Wzelay in Burgundy succeeded in stealing their most precious 
source of revenue: the supposed bones of Saint Mary 
Magdalen. Mediaeval pilgrims, apparently, were in no way 
shocked by this outrageous crime they merely flocked to 
Vezelay instead. Apparently crime does pay sometimes ! 

Where the main road crosses the river Arc, a ruined trium- 
phal arch marks the site of the battle where, in the year 103, 
the Roman consul Marius crushed the invading Teutons who 
had till then swept irresistibly southward. So vividly did this 
salvation impress the Provengaux that Marius became a most 
popular name for boys. Nearly twenty centuries later the 
name still abounds in the Marseille region. 

There can be few towns pleasanter to live in than Aix-en- 
Provence. Graciously smiling, its elegant eighteenth-century 
facades are shaded by huge plane trees in the Cours Mirabeau 
where the hot medicinal springs that led to the founding of 
Aquae Sextiae still bubble merrily. In the cathedral the 
sunken baptistery, surrounded by eight Roman columns, is 
one of the oldest Christian monuments in France; splendid 
Renaissance doors lead into the nave whose sixteenth-century 
Flemish tapestries (originally commissioned for an English 
church) attract almost as much attention as the wonderful 
triptych of the Burning Bush painted by Nicholas Froment in 
the fifteenth century. A beautiful mansion from the Grand 
Stick, houses a museum devoted to local history such as every 
town should possess, while the treasure of the Biblioth&que 
Mejanes is the Book of Hours of King Rene, whose modern 
statue presides benignly over his old capital. Since the war Aix 
has added an attraction an excellent series of musical festivals. 

East of Hydres stretch the Montagnes des Maures, whose 
ancient igneous shoulders, gashed by ravines, are cloaked in 
sombre forest of cork oaks and chestnuts. It is quite aston- 
ishing to find how wild and lonely these inland heights are, 
only a few miles from one of the most popular stretches of the 
coast. Their fastness hid the lairs of Saracen pirates in the 
tenth century, and fierce robber bands made their passage 
dangerous only two hundred years ago. To-day, in peaceful 
villages such as Collobri&res, cork is processed for an infinity of 
uses, while at Cogolin, in addition, reputable briar pipes are 
turned, and the time-honoured silk-worm industry still carries 
on valiantly. Eagles' nest villages like Bornes and Gassin cling 
dizzily to their hill-tops overlooking the sea, unable to forget 
a vanished danger, but ever more decayed and tumbledown 
as the weeds mount to the assault of roofless, abandoned 
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houses. At Grimaud tall ruined towers continue the conical 
sweep of the hill at whose foot the village nestles. 

Lively holiday resorts line the smooth stretches of sandy 
beach separated by rocky points and backed by warm-scented 
pine woods that tumble down to the sea. Beyond Gavalaire 
the superb coastal road climbs inland to the Gulf where Saint- 
Tropez, brave file de la mer, as Maupassant calls her, en- 
deavours to preserve her ancient pride and honest fishing 
amid the artists, writers and mere familes en villegiature who 
swarm there. Prominent on the quay-side is a statue to the 
Bailli de Suffren, the great sailor who wrought such havoc 
among our East Indiamen in the i ySo's. The reddish-brown 
trousers worn here have created a fashion in shorts which has 
spread all over France. 

The shore remains sandy and smooth past Saint-Aygulf 
(where mosquitoes sting as merrily as anywhere I know in 
France except perhaps round Agde). Saint-Raphael, birth- 
place of the cut-flower industry is the port where Napoleon 
landed on his hurried return from Egypt and whence he set 
sail a dozen years later for exile on Elba. To-day fashionable 
Saint-Raphael eclipses Frejus, whose active role in life ended 
when the silting of its harbour left it irrecoverably stranded. 
But Frejus has known its hour. In its port were moored Antony 
and Cleopatra's galleys captured at the naval battle of Actium 
which won the Empire for Augustus. One of the towers 
defending the Roman harbour still survives surmounted by 
a mediaeval lighthouse. The aqueduct and the theatre are 
but fragments to-day, but once again performances are given 
in the restored arena the oldest in Gaul. Christianity too 
has left its mark. The cathedral houses a baptistery even older 
than that of Aix, a charming Transitional cloister and an 
altar-piece by Durandi showing graceful saints in rich golden 
arches- one of those minor masterpieces that make the 
sixteenth-century school of Nice so fascinating. 

Away inland beyond valleys dreamy with rose laurels, Dra- 
guignan sits comfortably in the plain of the Nartuby, at its door 
a famous dolmen the Pierre de la Faye which shelters in the 
shade of the three sacred trees of the South: the oak, the lotus 
and the juniper. The town library boasts an illustrated 
fourteenth-century copy of that most characteristic of all 
mediaeval poems : Le Roman de la Rose, which Chaucer himself 
"did into English 5 '. But despite its Prefecture, despite small tan- 
neries and weaving sheds, despite little factories in which combs 
for carding wool are cut from local boxwood, Draguignan 
seems a dying town, unable to combat the pull of the coast. 
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Suddenly beyond Saint-Raphael the coast changes once 
more, and the saw-edged Esterel charges the sea; gashed with 
a myriad wounds, its blood-red flank thrusts the turquoise sea 
violently back. Although round Boulouris and Agay the 
cliffs are brilliant blue, even greenish-yellow in places, the 
hard porphyry, vomited by the enormously complicated and 
enduring Hercynian earth-movements of the Primary Era, is 
mainly red, flaming red, red as rock can be. Over it all hangs 
the magnificent forest, so terribly ravaged every summer by 
violent fires (usually started by the stupidity of visitors) that 
spread with devastating speed among the resinous pines, 
engulfing tens of thousands of acres, swallowing up farms and 
even whole villages. The wild hills, cleft by countless ravines, 
plunge to the sea edge so steeply that only the very smallest 
villages can line the infrequent tiny beaches, though an exas- 
perating succession of large houses strings the lovely creeks. 
From Cap Roux a magnificent panorama extends over the 
fantastically sculptured coast past Cannes to Italy and the Alps. 

An enormous grey cliff separates Cannes from the Alpine 
snows and storms. It is this mildness that has made it so 
popular a winter resort ever since Lord Brougham,, prevented 
from entering cholera-stricken Nice, fixed his home there a 
century ago. The little fishing village, nestling against the 
hillside, the steep narrow streets pressed round the bare 
church, the gay, noisy fruit-market, where the eye is dazzled by 
kaleidoscopic piles of pears and peaches, apricots and figs, 
melons and grapes, rivalled for brilliance by the iridescence 
of the teeming sardines and anchovies across the way all this 
rich Provencal life survives, pressed firmly into the background 
behind the fagade of luxury hotels and villas, and the fisher- 
men's boats are sadly outnumbered by the lines of private 
yachts for Cannes has become the queen of the coast in the 
eyes of thousands of visitors from all lands. 

From La Napoule the shore-line changes character once 
more, and the crinkled cliffs give way to wide, sweeping bays, 
broken only by the rocky peninsula that marches south from 
Antibes. From its centre the view extends over the dramatic 
towers of the Grimaldi castle to the mighty range of snowy 
Alpine peaks which blocks the whole horizon. Je tf avals rien 
vu d'aussi surprenant et d'aussi beau, cried Maupassant who 
was not given to unmeasured enthusiasm. Exposed to bracing 
winds that whip up white foam round the severely classical 
walls of Vauban's fort, Antibes is a pleasant spot. Moreover 
it does not live solely by visitors, but is one of the great centres 
of the cut-flower industry. Millions of roses and carnations 
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are exported, large numbers by air, some of them, surprisingly 
enough, even going to North Africa. 

In Cagnes, the quiet village to which painters have flocked 
ever since Renoir settled there amid the luxuriant, semi- 
tropical foliage, rough, knobbly alleys, tunnelling beneath the 
tightly packed houses, struggle up to a grimly machicolated 
castle which one belonged to the powerful Grimaldi family. 

Beyond the delectable Baie des Anges, whose long curving 
strand greedily drinks in the sun, lies Nice, whose phenomenal 
growth is one of the most remarkable features of French demo- 
graphy this century. Along the resplendent Promenade des 
Anglais wonderful hotels offer every luxury. In their gardens 
flourish palms and bananas, orange bushes and oleanders, 
while the pergolas are heavy with the magenta magnificence 
of the bougainvilleas. Nothing is lacking to tickle the appetites 
of jaded millionaires from the finest cuisine to naughty 
cabarets and the chariot-loads of pretty girls that roll along 
the front in the famous Battle of Flowers. Should all the 
innumerable distractions pall, one can saunter into the Old 
Town with its maze of twisting, smelly streets from which five- 
and six-storey tenements exclude the sun, heaps of bedraggled 
washing hanging from every window. 

Though nothing ramains to remind us that the deep little 
port was an important Greek trading post, dedicated to Nike, 
goddess of Victory, one feels that the Romans of the declining 
Empire would have been at home in the ostentatious splen- 
dour of present-day Nice. Actually they preferred the hills 
above the coast. There at Cimiez they set up their usual 
buildings, including an arena of which part remains. In the 
sixteenth century Nice was the centre of a most talented group 
of painters. One of their major works survives there: the 
beautiful Retable de la Mislricorde (altarpiece of the Com- 
passion), slightly mannered, but infinitely graceful. In the 
centre beneath a rich canopy the Virgin spreads her cloak 
over the adoring people. Modern architectural Renaissance 
was achieved in 1937 with a vastly exciting church in which a 
series of concrete arches sweep in unbroken parabola from 
side to side, creating an effect of vast size and spaciousness. 

From Nice to the frontier the mountain barrier charges 
down to the sea, sheltering groves of sweet tangerines and 
tropicaf plants, and protecting a chain of coastal resorts that 
follow one another with hardly a break* Villefranche, nestling 
in a warm cradle of rock, has a splendid deep harbour guarded 
by a long, low citadel whose bare walls are enlivened by amusing 
pepper-box angle-turrets. Cap Ferrat, ablaze with flowers in 
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spring, has a tower built by the Templars against Infidel raids. 
From the southern tip the enchanting panorama reaches from 
the Esterel to Italy beyond Monaco and its modern offspring 
Monte Carlo which, to many, represents the Riviera itself. 

Leaving others to enjoy the spurious excitements of its icing- 
sugar Casino and the famous Tir aux Pigeons, one can safely 
flee from this haunt of all the luxuries after, perhaps, an even- 
ing at the excellent ballet, a visit to the aquarium maybe 
the finest in Europe and a peep into the Tropical Gardens 
with its fantastic world of incredibly spiky, branching cacti. 

From above Monaco the mountains sweep majestically 
down to the indigo sea, and the Corniche roads wrap themselves 
round the rocky tiers, leap over chasms or climb in dizzy zig- 
zags before swirling down to the shore again. Menton, the 
last town in France, steps down the hillside like the super- 
structure of some stately ship whose control bridge is the 
church and its lofty look-out mast the graceful belfry. 

Along the sea-edge and even up the Corniches the tourists 
and holiday-makers swarm, but how many think to explore 
the remarkable mountain wilderness that rears only a few 
miles inland? In it, streams have carved wild gorges, and 
ancient villages perch crazily on remote crags. 

Best known of all, because most accessible, is Eze, reached 
by the Moyenne Corniche from Nice. Dark, narrow passages 
and stairways burrow between crumbling houses that cling 
together at the foot of its fourteenth-century castle on the very- 
tip of a precipice thrust twelve hundred feet above the waves 
a constant reminder of that terrible fear of Saracen raids 
that haunted the coast. 

Above Monaco strange cyclopean walls, built by the Ligu- 
rians before the Roman advent, half bar the way to La Turbie, 
through whose pass strode the great Via Aureliana, the high- 
road to Spain. Here, after the victory of Augustus which 
annexed Gaul to Italy the Senate had erected a great Trophy 
to the emperor's memory. Only one other such monument 
exists in Rumania. 

A black image of the Virgin, carried in yearly procession 
round the village at nearby Laghet, is highly venerated for the 
protection she is supposed to offer against accidents, and her 
chapel is plastered with ex-voto tablets, many of which picture 
with extreme, and touching naivete miracles accomplished. 

A thousand feet above Menton, Roquebrune rims a wild 
mountain coombe. The fortress, enclosing a whole village, 
seems a natural growth of living rock. Brought "up-to-date'* 
in the fifteenth century, the castle, originally built to ward off 
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Saracen forays, is the sole surviving example in France of a 
tenth-century Merovingian stronghold. 

Sospel stands across the Col de Castillon in an upland valley 
which deep winter snow turns into a skier's paradise. The 
village is built round an arcaded square enlivened by orange 
bushes, while a picturesque jumble of old houses with pergolas 
and gay balconies backs on to the torrent that tumbles beneath 
an eleventh-century fortified bridge whose defence tower, set 
in mid-stream, was destroyed by the Nazis. 

At the head of the Roya gorge on the way to the frontier is 
Saorg: a mere cliff of tall white houses staring out of the 
tufted forest in a wide arc which is mirrored in reverse by the 
mountain crest overhead. The sweet scent of the firs and 
spruces carries across the brisk clear air, and small yellow 
barley fields ripen on the gentler buttress slopes. 

It was only in 1947 that a treaty between France and Italy 
brought Tende and Brigue on to the French side of the 
frontier which, at last, runs along the watershed. 

West of Sospel the road climbs out of the forest up the broad 
mountain shoulder to the Col de Braus in violent concertina 
folds. The houses at Luceram, due west of the pass, seem 
to stand on one another's shoulders. A battlemented rampart 
encloses the town whose church possesses several beautiful 
altarpieces, including a lovely Sainte-Marguerite by Br^a. It 
is indeed admirable that so many masterpieces of this six- 
teenth-century artist and his school have survived within the 
humble churches for which they were painted instead of being 
whisked off by collectors. 

The valley of the V&ubie is one of the most characteristic 
of this region. Rising among snowy Alpine peaks, the stream 
flows through pine forests interspersed with green pastures 
past the holiday centre of Saint-Martin, then opens out into a 
gentle valley on whose lower slopes vines and olives are 
terraced, before bracing itself to battle through a gorge eight 
hundred feet deep. Its sides, in brilliant hues of red and yellow, 
are so steep and narrow that from the top the torrent is 
frequently lost from sight. At the entrance to the gorge a 
wild road loops madly up to the restored chapel of the Madone 
d'Utelle founded on a bare eminence three thousand feet high 
just twelve hundred years ago. 

A few miles south the V6subie is lost in the Var, like itself 
a mountain torrent, which, over its later course, becomes a 
mere trickle during the summer, lost in a vast bed of rounded 
stones. The lovely village of Saint Paul lies north of Cagnes. 
One enters through a narrow dark tunnel in the walls to 
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emerge into a little terraced square shaded by a spreading 
mulberry tree. Under an arch the village women wash their 
clothes at a public tap, chattering gaily, while others draw 
water from the handsome eighteenth-century fountain. 

The river Loup is even more interesting than the Vesubie. 
Its terrifying limestone gorge offers impressive waterfalls and 
potholes scoured by the swirling water. Seemingly miles 
above the gorge, reached by an incredible zig-zag track which 
wriggles dizzily up the bare, heart-breaking crags, Gourdon 
clings to the very cliff top, challenging the sky itself. Only 
very frightened men could have chosen thus to lodge them- 
selves midway between heaven and earth, far from all that is 
comfortable and kind, human and homely. 

Tourrett-sur-Loup, almost equally implacable and aloof, 
standing sentinel over row upon row of cultivated, stony 
terraces, looks like a herd of bison pressed shoulder to shoulder, 
threatening forehead turned towards an ever-present enemy. 
There it crouches on a rocky spur in the hostile solitude of the 
hills. 

In contrast to this wilderness, Vence sleeps peacefully 
among orange groves and olives, marketing roses and car- 
nations, unmindful of its past. Founded by the Ligurians, 
Vence was a bishopric until the Revolution. To-day one may 
wander through deep pointed arches into deserted courts and 
squares where an occasional Gothic window in a decrepit 
facade recalls former prosperity. Down narrow, cobbled 
lanes half in shadow, a prowling dog slinks at the foot of a 
crumbling wall, stepping suspiciously aside to pass an old 
woman dozing on a wicker chair. 

A fifteenth-century Danse Macabre in the church of Le Bar 
south of the gorge of the Loup points a grim moral. Despite 
urgent clerical warning the local count persisted in giving a 
ball in Lent. But God was not to be flouted, and several guests 
were struck with apoplexy. . . . The painting shows Death 
levelling his bow at one after another of the revellers who are 
dragged off in turn to hell ! 

Westward the limestone hills build up in a series of arid 
plateaux Plans is the Provencal name. Within an immense 
bowl, protected from the north wind by the barrier of the 
Hants Plans, the old Town of Grasse crouches round its 
hilltop church, while in the spacious New Town, luxurious 
villas standing in brilliant gardens line broad leafy avenues gay 
with mimosa and rose laurel, oranges and palms. Grasse, the 
winter residence of the eighteenth-century aristocracy, has 
few monuments of the past beyond the charming arcaded Place 
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aux Aires and the museum to the greatest of its sons the 
painter Fragonard. To-day interest centres on the magnifi- 
cent sight of the immense fields of violets, roses, mignonette, 
narcissus, jasmine, carnations , . , that feed the voracious 
factories. Bw^Grasse is the world capital of the perfume trade* 
Thousands of tons of flowers are crushed and their elusive 
scent captured in over a score of factories, while other works 
extract the essence from mint, geranium or lavender. 

Beyond Grasse the road climbs on to the Hants Plans where 
dainty lavender bushes soften the boulder-strewn slopes. 
After some brief excitement beneath the rocks of the Pas de la 
Faye and a last glimpse of the Esterel coast, the road climbs 
through green upland pastures and pine forest, only to drop 
sharply to the valley of the Verdon. 

The Verdon is less than a hundred miles long, yet over its 
entire course it packs thrill upon thrill, flowing for three- 
quarters of its way through wild gorges. Now man has taken 
a hand, and a great, beautiful concrete dam below Gastillon 
is pressing back the waters to form a deep sinuous reservoir 
and generate still more electric power, while two light and 
exceedingly graceful bridges carry the road over the gulf. 

However, it is after passing quietly through Castellane that 
the Verdon in its impetuous youth carved the gorge that has 
no peer in Europe a canyon worthy to be mentioned side by 
side with the famed Colorado or the Arabian Hadramaut. For 
thirteen miles the river writhes at the base of cliffs that in 
places drop sheer two thousand feet. No one who has stood 
above the precipice on the Balcons or Belvtdire de la Mescla^ 
where a second gorge brings in the broiling torrent of the 
Artuby (Mescla means watersmeet), can ever forget the prodi- 
gious sight. The slit made in the grey plateau is immense; 
gigantic buttresses surge into view one after the other, con- 
stantly revealing a fresh view and a new reach when it seems 
that all egress must be blocked against the seething spate that 
at times licks the foot of the bellying cliffs no more than twenty 
feet apart. 

A magnificent corniche road has recently been built by the 
admirable engineers of the ponts et chaussdes, permitting even 
the most timorous motorist to enjoy these glories ; though how 
infinitely more rewarding it is to have struggled up by cycle, 
or better still, to have trudged on foot along the sensational 
track that now passes at the foot of the stupendous walls, now 
creeps beneath overhanging rocks or tunnels at the water's 
edge, now scrambles over huge chaotic boulders fallen from 
the heights above. 
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On leaving the canyon the road turns north to where a 
pleasant little town, Moustiers Sainte-Marie presses up against 
the cliff face at the point where it has been cloven by a small 
torrent. An iron chain, 730 feet long, carrying a large gilt star, 
hangs across the mouth of the gorge an early crusader's 
memory of a vow made while captive in Infidel land 

From Cagnes and Nice the main Route des Alpes the only 
one kept open throughout winter to Grenoble follows the 
Var past Tou6t which clings to the hillside at so steep an 
angle one wonders the houses do not slide into the river. 
Just beyond Tout the Var is joined by the Cians up whose 
narrow gorge a side road runs for fifteen miles, first along the 
water's edge, with weird pinnacles gleaming above, then it 
climbs steeply up the bright red rocks, now tunnelling under 
the overhanging, now built out in giddy belvederes. My own 
fondest memory is of a traffic jam of about thirty vehicles 
caused by the accidental meeting of a car and lorry at a bend 
so sharp that neither dared reverse! 

Further up the Var, Entrevaux has played its part in earlier 
military strategy. Completely surrounded by walls which 
plunge fifty feet into the deep-set stream, the drawbridge 
entrance defended by twin towers so fragile-looking to-day 
that the story of Jericho at once becomes credible, Entrevaux 
is a maze of steep, narrow alleys and gloomy tunnels. The 
scabby old houses seem to have grown fungus-like upon the 
rock slabs which show in places through the streets, and 
ancient wooden doors studded with rusty nails hang upon 
even rustier hinges. The rampart runs up to a narrow rock 
pinnacle jutting out of the mountain flank and surmounted by 
a small castle which must have been quite unassailable in 
bygone times. 

The main road runs south-west past Aimot with its lovely 
cour s provenf al a broad walk planted with majestic planes; 
then it passes through a series of defiles to Saint-Andr6 and 
Digne, the small "county town" of the Basses-Alpes, which 
lies at the far northern limit of the olive. The olive is for 
that matter a dying plant in Provence ; faced with the immense 
output of North Africa and Italy, as well as by the impact of 
cheaper substitutes such as arachid oil, the southern French 
farmer is turning more and more to the vine for his livelihood. 

From here the road follows the Bl&me towards its junction 
with the Durance whose waters, tearing down in untamed 
flood in winter are, by summer, reduced to narrow channels 
filtering among the gravel and boulders of the wide bed. 

Downstream is Manosque, an active market centre lying 
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among green fields of irrigated vegetables. To it come for 
clothes and tools, for household necessities such as paraffin, 
shepherds and hill-folk from the arid plans where the pri- 
mitive economy of past centuries goes on as if horticulture 
and hydro-electric power stations had never occurred. The 
remote world of Giono's "Colline", and "Serpent d'Etoiles", 
with Manosque as its metropolis, still exists indeed. Even in 
the nearer valleys the peasants struggle on with their subsis- 
tence farming, scratching the thin soil with old cumbrous 
ploughs, wresting a meagre livelihood from their wheat, their 
sacred olives and their vines. Forcalquier on a steep hill, 
offers much the same pictures as Manosque but in addition 
numerous quarries work the vivid red and yellow ochre that 
have for centuries provided dyes and artists* colours. 

Back on the road to Grenoble an immense rock, whose 
vertical strata surge in irresistible upthrust from the bed of 
the Durance, stands opposite Sisteron, long the guardian of 
the Dauphine frontier. Even to-day Sisteron is one of the 
great centres of transhumance the vast seasonal migration of 
sheep. 

Instead of following the winter route through Saint- Andre 
and Digne, the summer traveller may turn north from Entre- 
vaux and visit the Gorges de Daluis which are among the 
finest in Provence. An exciting road, passing through numer- 
ous tunnels, runs along the rim of the precipice past fantastic 
pinnacles of brilliant red schist. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the effect of the view as one rounds one of the rugged buttresses 
and gazes spell-bound, at the ribbon of water glistening far 
below in the depths of the gaudy chasm. The silence is eerie 
too (unless there are French motorists about), as a lone buz- 
zard planes over the abyss, wheeling smoothly round, soaring 
aloft, then gliding swiftly down, all with the merest flick of 
its wing-tips as it profits from every eddy of the shimmering 
air. 

After Guillaume the country builds up through fearsome, 
slithery black mud-rock, denuded of vegetation by frequent 
land-slips almost as far as Saint-Martin which nestles in a 
fragrant green cup. From here the climb grows steadily 
steeper until the tree-line is passed, and the road zigzags 
beyond the source of the Var to the grandiose Col de la 
Cayolle, 7,500 feet high. From the summit a magnificent view 
surveys snowy peaks on all sides and the long line of road 
which, after snaking down a sheer wall that forms the mighty 
valley head, finally disappears, far on, into the delightful 
Gorge du Bachelard which makes one appreciate just how 
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savage and inhuman the Gorge de Daluis really is. After run- 
ning along the valley bottom the road emerges into Barcelon- 
nette, a charming sous-prefecture and the only town for 
thirty miles. 

Southward from Barcelonnette, running parallel for several 
miles with the lowest reach of the Col de la Cayolle, the Col 
d'Allos climbs briskly through thick fir forest, then turns 
sharply into the heart of the mountain to work its passage 
through the Gorges de Malune before swinging back and 
above the trees to round the rocky buttress from which one 
gazes once more upon the Cayolle pass as it turns at right- 
angles and disappears into the thick foliage at the entrance to 
the Gorges du Bachelard. After a few more arduous miles 
the pass emerges on to the barren, wind-beaten summit at 
7,200 feet before rushing in whirling, hilarious loops down 
the broad jagged bowl into the green valley of the Verdon, 
past the ski-ing centre of Allos towards Golmars. This is a 
delightful little town, tightly packed into a circular rampart 
in which the very church and its tower are incorporated, and 
guarded by two massive seventeenth-century forts, one 
clearly the work of Vauban, and a reminder that this valley 
was an object of struggle between France and Savoy. On- 
wards to Saint- Andre-les-Alpes the road winds between whole 
fields of tall, tufted lavender a cultivation eminently suited 
to the thin, powdery limestone soil, bringing fresh prosperity 
to a region slowly being deserted. 

West of Barcelonnette, however, in the beautiful Ubaye 
Valley, there is nothing at present to save the steady flight 
from the high villages, especially since the construction of the 
projected railway was abandoned at the outset of war in 1939. 
A splendid feat of construction it is, even in its arrested state. 
Most of the elegant bridges already stand, though the huge 
piers intended to carry the line across the wide Durance 
poke the sky like giant fingers, without arches or track to link 
up with the existing line whose noble, curving viaducts span 
a frightful wilderness of wet, black mud-rock as it climbs 
sinuously to Chorges and so to Gap across the Dauphine 
"frontier". 



Four 

THE FRENCH ALPS 



Compared with the archaean Massif Central or the Vosges, 
the Alps, like all the great mountain ranges of the world are 
mere upstarts, long and complicated though their history is. 
The extremely violent and lengthy Hercynian convulsions 
that ended the peaceful Carboniferous period thrust up those 
crystalline masses which to-day form the biggest groups of 
the western Alps: Mont Blanc, Pelvoux and Belledonne, Yet 
their glory did not endure, for by the end of Jurassic times 
the sea had covered them entirely, leaving only a few island 
peaks to the south-east, in the Briangonnais, while to the west 
immense deposits of sediment accumulated in the Pre-Alpine 
arc running from Jura to Vercors. 

Early in the Tertiary Era the earth's crust began to heave 
again in wild torment, lifting on high once more the primitive 
igneous masses of the Mont Blanc and its rival giants. Again 
the sea flooded back up the valleys cutting off the island peaks ; 
but fearful pressure was building up in the east, and a fresh 
wave of violent tremors spread westward. Buckling and 
cracking in wild contortions against the harder crystalline 
blocks, the sea-bed lifted in countless folds. Limestone beds 
thousands of feet thick were stood on end (there is a superb 
example at Sisteron in the south) or folded over one another 
like sheets of cardboard. The most striking instance of this 
process is the Mont Joly, east of Megfeve, which looks innocent 
enough at first: a mere succession of horizontal strata. In 
point of fact, the successive layers are all contemporary with 
one another, a series of huge concertina folds torn from the 
Mont Blanc. 

Most terrifying thought of all: whole groups of mountains, 
plucked from their roots, were hurled headlong, toppled over 
and over, irresistibly impelled forward, sometimes scores of 
miles, shearing off other mountain summits as they crashed 
along. Particularly lovely are the Chablais mountains behind 
Thonon, Yet, they are no more native there than the tour- 
ists who admire their striking wooded crests, for they them- 
selves are aliens who have journeyed more than fifty miles 
from the south, surging bodily over the top of the Mont 
Blanc before coming to rest on the shores of Lac L6man. 

A final series of shudders squeezed up the Alpine chains of 
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Provence and the splendid curving limestone ranges of the 
Pre-Alps: D^voluy, Vercors, Bauges and Grande Chartreuse, 
which, hemming in the true Alps on the west, linked up with 
their kindred Jura in the North via Bugey. 

The climate grew colder over most parts of the globe, and 
snow fell thickly upon the great mountain ranges, the Alps 
being enveloped in a vast blanket of ice up to three thousand 
feet thick. Down their flanks, immense rivers of ice, compared 
with which our modern European glaciers are but trickles, 
slid towards the plain. Granite boulders scratched and 
polished by their long buffeting were broken from the sides 
of the Mont Blanc and carried as far as Pontarlier, nearly a 
hundred miles north-west. A temporary increase in warmth 
set the glaciers in retreat and left great morainic deposits in 
the valleys, but once again the cold waves renewed their 
onslaught, and more glaciers crept downwards, plucking off 
jutting rocks and rubbing out the jagged angles into smooth 
rounded glens. Four times, over a period of many thousands of 
years this two-fold advance and retreat occurred until finally 
the great Ice Age was over and gradually there emerged to the 
world of infant man the Alps much as we know them to-day. 

Besides the curving limestone shield of the Pre-Alps, the 
region divides itself into two distinct sections: north and 
south, The northern Alps are loftier and simpler of structure 
than the tortured barren ranges of southern Dauphin6 and 
Provence, Loftier, they remain far longer shrouded in white; 
on them lie the greatest areas of eternal snow; from their 
upper platforms stem the winding glaciers, while south of the 
Galibier snow remains only in northward-facing corries in 
mid-summer even at considerable altitudes. Open to 
Mediterranean influences, under radiant skies and the hard, 
dry atmosphere of Provence, they seem bleaker and less 
friendly, more remote and inhospitable. 

Some of the heaviest rain in Europe falls throughout the 
year on the northern Alps, feeding streams and rivers, and 
covering the mountains, especially the Pre-Alps, with a mag- 
nificent mantle of forest; beech, fir and spruce up to 6,000 
feet. The vitality of these forests is amazing. In the inward- 
facing slopes of the Grande Chartreuse, for instance, aban- 
doned farmland is speedily overwhelmed by fir seedlings, 
reverting to woodland in a matter of years. 

The forests hold the soil and regulate the flow of water, 
but in the south forests are sparse and, once destroyed, as so 
many of them have been by generations of shepherds with their 
armies of voracious sheep, they are incapable of recreating 
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themselves. The consequence is a sad one: during the 
summer, even the biggest rivers are reduced to mere runnels 
trickling forlornly from pool to pool, lost in a desert of rounded 
stones. Then, with the autumn deluge, wild torrents tumble 
madly down the hill-side, sweeping mud and boulders and tree- 
trunks before them, piling up great cones of aluvium fertile 
enough to tempt men to farm, and even settle villages on 
them centuries ago, as on the Riou Bourdoux, near Barce- 
lonnette, which is now a desolate waste. The problem has 
grown steadily worse, and heavy storms cause disastrous 
floods in the southern valleys. The efforts of enlightened 
officials to grapple with the problem by reafforestation in the 
nineteenth century were partly frustrated by wealthy private 
interests who, anxious only for immediate financial gain, 
were unwilling to forgo rights of pasture round the river 
sources. Yet much has already been achieved and examples 
have been set which cannot fail to convince. Professor 
Demangeon has described how the villagers of La Mure in 
Provence vainly sought to protect themselves from the 
periodic floods of the Verdon which regularly swept right over 
the embankment they had built to contain it. Now the ravine 
above is wooded, and the river's flow made far more even. 
Although it still rises markedly after the autumn rains, it no 
longer threatens to pour into the houses. 

The very population figures eloquently proclaim the con- 
trast between the Southern Alps where life is a constant 
struggle against barren nature, and the north, where, except 
in the highest mountain barriers, agriculture is possible and, 
in the green valleys, profitable. There, herds of dairy cattle 
roam in summer on the rich pastures, while industry itself is 
established in several of the major valleys thanks to the power 
provided by the brawling streams. In the north there are 
55 inhabitants to every square kilometre; there are only 13 
in the south, while the stony limestone Plans of Haute 
Provence can support only 8 inhabitants to the kilometre. 

Life is difficult at best in any of the upper valleys where 
heavy winter snowfalls block the villages and cut them off 
from physical communication with the outer world for two or 
three months of the year, and men and beasts are herded 
together in close isolation. April and May come as liberating 
heralds of a new world, a new life. Bewildered animals step 
out of their dark prisons on to the joyous earth and dazzling 
green slopes, and a wild fever of work succeeds the winter 
hibernation. "In the highest villages of the Oisans", writes 
Alix, "all the work of the soil has to be crowded into one 
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burst of mad activity which barely exceeds four months,, while 
the winter season lasts seven or eight, and the crofts lie 
crushed beneath the snow, motionless as death." 

So short is the summer that the land must be dug and sown 
with next year's rye before this year's crop has been safely 
harvested, if the grain is to be hardened before it is split 
in the frozen earth which means that half the rare arable 
land must always be left fallow. Indeed much potentially 
fertile earth cannot be cultivated at all because it is too hard. 
The farmer's great problem is to ensure sufficient fodder for 
his cattle through the winter, and every patch of hay is eagerly 
cropped, not only close to the village (and the villages jealously 
guard and regulate their customary hay grounds) but even 
far afield, high up the mountain sides. What a surprise it is 
for the tourist in Haute Tarentaise, who, proud of the phy- 
sical effort which has brought him and his rucksack towards 
the snowy summits, comes across some peasant, sickle in hand, 
kneeling on a precipitous slope, steadying himself against a 
projecting boulder, as he cuts grass. You may see them, men, 
youths and even women, trudging steadily along, maybe a 
mile or more, to their homes, half hidden under a huge load 
of fodder. 

Often water from the glacier streams is diverted to flow 
gently down the hillside upon meadows that yield a particu- 
larly succulent grass. 

Not all the population of these upper valleys remains snow- 
bound. It is traditional for a section of the men from the 
Oisans in particular to move out before the onset of winter, 
to earn their living in the cities, many of them as taxi drivers 
in Paris! Indeed the movement out of the Alps goes on 
each season, but ever fewer men return the following spring. 
Many of the chalets in the upper valleys have been deserted 
in favour of the more attractive, prosperous valleys like the 
Gresivaudan a veritable Vale of Eden and an industrial 
channel always calling for more labour. But also there is a 
more persistent, steady flow right out of the region. Indeed 
the virtual abandonment of the southern Pre-Alps is already 
an accomplished fact. Even importing Italians into the Alps 
cannot offset the decline in population. In some valleys as 
many as a third of the able-bodied men have gone to seek 
fortune elsewhere, whole hamlets being abandoned in the 
remoter mountain fastnesses. In Ubaye, several villages 
perched on the high valley shoulders have less than a quarter 
of their nineteenth-century numbers. 

As if farming were not difficult enough in a region where 
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man has to struggle against gravity in his every task (plough- 
ing, hay-making, harvesting, where it is a physical effort to 
bring home every load), the system of peasant land tenure 
imposes fresh burdens and wast of time. It is rare for a mati 
to have all his land in a compact farm, but usually he owns 
fields scattered over a wide area all round the village, and 
an altogether excessive amount of his time is spent trudging 
from one field to another. 

The villages themselves usually cling together, partly to 
avoid wasting cultivable land, but also for mutual protection 
against the overwhelming grandeur of a nature that is at once 
beautiful and terrible. Some villages, on the other hand, 
learning from dreadful experience, have broken up into small 
groups to avoid the ravages of fire that can spread all too 
quickly through the resinous timbers of the upper storeys. 

Though they vary from valley to valley, the tall farm- 
houses mostly present the same features in the north: solid 
stone walls making up the living-quarters in which men and 
animals live in such close community during winter; a broad 
open verandah on which logs are stacked for fuel, and, beneath 
a huge overhanging roof, often shingled, a vast wooden barn, 
airy and spacious, in which the fodder is stored and aired. 
Indeed storage room for hay is the Alpine peasant's first 
concern. 

Sometimes the barn is built separately on tall stone mush- 
rooms, but almost invariably it consists of roughly squared 
logs laid endwise across one another with wide cracks through 
which the wind can blow. Outside many houses in the higher 
valleys stands a pole frame rather like those used by Canadian 
trappers to hang their pelts out of reach of the wolves, which 
fired our youthful imaginations. On it hay is piled to dry in 
the sun before it is bundled into the barn. Elsewhere the 
hay is spread out on platforms on the sunny side of the verandah 
running round the chalet. 

Usually near the village church in these upland glens stands 
a trough hollowed out of a broad tree bole and fed by spark- 
ling water brought from the hillside in pipes made by splitting 
fir trunks down the middle. 

In the past Alpirie farmers sought to be self-sufficient, but 
improved communications have made it unnecessary to 
struggle quite so hard to dig and scratch and plough an un- 
willing soil. Grain and flour and other essential foods can 
be brought in from more favoured regions, while it be- 
comes possible to accumulate greater stocks of winter fodder 
as the meadow area increases. Consequently more and 
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more the Alps are reverting to their natural genius as 
immense pastures. 

If sheep still remain the principal factor in the economy of 
the Provencal Alps, in Savoie especially, cattle are steadily 
increasing, until to-day they are by far the most valuable 
possession of the upland farmers* The centuries-old co- 
operative organisations which market their cheeses are, how- 
ever, like those of the Jura, slowly being strangled by 
capitalist enterprises, whose lorries, making the round from 
village to village morning and evening, collect the churns for 
condensed milk factories. Each area indeed goes on making its 
own .local cheese Tomme in Savoie, Sassenage near 
Grenoble, Roblochon further east, but by far the most im- 
portant is Gruy&re whose huge rounds with their gaping holes 
are a familiar sight in any French grocer's. 

Every spring scores of thousands of sheep move, some by 
rail, most on foot, from the dusty lowlands of Provence into 
the mountains, the majority following immemorial routes year 
after year. Slowly they advance in compact groups, resting 
on the way, greeted with shouts and joyous barking as they 
pass through village after village until they reach the pastures, 
so sweet, so rich by comparison with the burnt lands of the 
south. There they remain, moving from slope to slope in 
a well-defined rhythm, watched over by shepherds living in 
shanties, bare of all but the most elemental furniture and 
devoid of comforts, until the signal is given for the long slow 
return of the vast army, swollen by thousands of recruits: the 
season's lambs going "home" to a Mas they do not know. 
The pattern of trdnshwnance is unbelievably complicated, 
though fewer of the native Alpine flocks now mirror the inva- 
sion in reverse. In the past, large numbers of them used to 
tramp down the Durance valley and the Var in the wake of 
the retreating invaders, wintering in their turn in Provence 
a ceaseless campaign of bloodless battles in which each side 
retired as the other advanced, both armies living off the land 
through which they passed, both armies welcomed with equal 
enthusiasm by the peasants on their route. 

Cattle, too, leave their winter quarters for the mountain 
feeding grounds, acclimatising themselves as they slowly climb 
from the villages in easy stages. Yet even when they have 
reached the tops the cattle do not remain in one place, but 
there is a constant movement from alp to alp before they 
undertake the slow trek back to the dark cramped stables. 

Perhaps then most impressive is the trawhumance of cattle in 
the Tarentaise, and Oisans, and round the Mont Blanc massif 
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along the Arve valley. Stable doors are folded back at dead 
of night, and out of the flickering light step the cows, tremu- 
lous with excitement, their heavy metal bells chinking loudly 
at every toss of the head. In close groups of ten or a dozen 
they plod along, linking up with other groups as they go, 
hamlet after hamlet, village after village adding its contingent 
as the faint morning light advances. Shouted greetings ring 
through the air, and wild-eyed dogs dart eagerly about, snap- 
ping at the heels of the cows as the heifers prance excitedly 
in dimly discerned awareness of adventure and the ex- 
perienced beasts snuffle on towards the green slopes of which 
they have dreamed the winter through. Finally it is a regiment 
that presses forward, shoulder to shoulder, until the com- 
munal alp is reached. There the fruitier, the head of the co- 
operative, and his assistants register each owner's animals, and 
the huge herd is ready to disperse along the great mountain 
shoulder whose succulent grazing stretches far out of sight. 

But first la reine des vackes has to be discovered no American 
beauty queen this, but a cow, one fierce and unafraid, wild of 
eye, with powerful neck and long curving horns, who can, by 
brute strength and spirit, enforce the obedience of all the other 
cows. Fierce battles are fought among the snorting, stamping 
rivals as they toss their heads and wildly gore one another's 
flanks until at last one beast stands firm, unchallenged, the 
accepted leader whom all will follow across the alp from 
pasture to pasture. She it is who will lead the long tramp at 
the summer's end. Great is the ambition among the peasants 
to possess the queen of the cows, useless as a milker though ^she 
invariably is, and quite large wagers are laid among rival 
owners and their backers. Indeed this "sport", originating in 
the Valais, the French-speaking canton of Switzerland, 
attracts numerous spectators nowadays. 

After this excitement the herds quietly scatter, to roam the 
hill-side, watched over by a small number of herdsmen who 
milk them in the open and make the local tomme cheese. These 
cow-herds, "communing with nature", gazing daily upon some 
of the sublimest scenery in Europe lead an idyllic existence 
which delights the romanticist and the painter of sentimental 
water-colours, but their life is a frugal one.^Ever fewer are the 
volunteers ; ever more numerous are the little chalets on the 
high alps which fall into ruin. It is also true that fewer are 
needed to-day, since more animals are fed locally even in sum- 
mer as more land is taken from the plough and left to grass. 

In many valleys the contrast is amazing between the south- 
facing slope: the adret where wheat and barley ripen in 
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regular patches which press against one another along the 
entire lower slope, and villages sun themselves luxuriously at 
remarkable heights and the ubac the northward-looking 
side covered with dense forest, damp and dark for most of the 
year, on which the snow piles thickly. In the south, by com- 
pensation, the ubac is often cheerfully green and attractive 
where the adret is sere and barren, ravined by uncontrolled 
seasonal torrents. 

Except at Grenoble, modern industry came late to the Alps. 
In the last twenty years, however, the Isere, the Drac, the 
Romanche, the Arc and other rivers have been dammed to feed 
reservoirs which generate electricity for metallurgical and 
chemical industries. The generation of electricity in the Alps is 
being steadily expanded. The huge new station at G&iissiat on 
the Rhone near Bellegarde, whose construction was held up by 
the war, is already in action, and the construction of a great 
barrage at Castillon and the creation of its magnificent reservoir 
on the Verdon in the Provencal Alps was well advanced in 1 948. 

Local power has made possible a localised steel industry 
using electric furnaces : Ugine on the Arly and Bonpertuis on 
the middle Isere being the most important centres. Altogether 
something like 70,000 tons of high-grade alloy steels are pro- 
duced in the region. A small proportion of this steel is used 
at Grenoble in factories making electrical and wireless 
apparatus, but all the rest feeds industries elsewhere, such as 
the motor car and aircraft factories of Paris and the Rhone. 

Very little coal survived the violent folding of the Alps, 
but some 400,000 tons a year are dug at la Mure; Briangon 
contributes a small amount of anthracite which is pulverised, 
while on the side of the Grandes Rousses far above Bourg 
d'Oisans, the highest anthracite mine in Europe produces a 
further 10,000 tons: at a height of nearly 7,500 feet. 

An essential modern industry made possible by the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power is the manufacture of aluminium 
which is extracted by electrolysis from its native bauxite under 
very great heat. Several power stations on the Arc and Isfere 
have aluminium factories attached. From them metal is 
dispatched to aircraft factories all over France. 

Apart from the important glove trade at Grenoble, one of the 
oldest industries in the western Alps is silk. Quite early the 
silk masters of Lyon found skilled spinners in these valleys, 
and to-day they control between three and four hundred silk- 
weaving establishments in the department of Isre alone. 

Equally well-established are the paper mills operating in the 
narrow valleys where the Jura merges into the Pre-Alps, while 
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many of the pleasantest illustrated travel books are printed at 
Grenoble. Limestone is quarried extensively for the cement 
works scattered about this same district, the annual output 
being over thirty-five million tons. 

Forso large a mountain-mass communications are astonish- 
ingly easy, despite the fact that most of the cols in the central 
zone reach seven to eight thousand feet. Rivers like the 
Durance and the Is&re, the Drac and the Romanche, the Arc 
and the Arve have cut long valleys where life is relatively easy, 
where the plough turns over a grateful soil, orchards bear rich 
crops of fruit and vines prosper on the lower sun-blessed banks. 

Above all there is the Grande Valtie the Sillon Alpin, as 
it is often called which marks essentially the deep trench 
separating the Pre-Alps from the mighty ranges of the true 
Alps. This is a major rift at times broadening into a spacious 
vale. 

Above the wide arc round which the Arve swings from the 
foot of the Mont Blanc an airy plateau opens out, and Meg&ve 
nestles in a hollow amid smooth sweeping slopes beloved of 
skiers. Here streams gather from all sides to form the peaceful 
Arly whose later gorge echoes with the crashing forges of the 
busiest steel works in the region. There at Ugine modern 
cyclops hammer night and day amid little vineyards terraced 
below the sombre hanging forest that screens the high cattle 
pastures. 

Albertville at the junction of several valleys, once an impor- 
tant halt on the road to Italy, affords a pleasant contrast be- 
tween the huddled medieval town and the spacious regular lay- 
out of the quarter built by Albert, Duke of Savoy, after whom 
the place was renamed. To-day it is as a cattle market that 
Albertvilla attracts peasants and dealers from miles around. 

Here the Isfere, finally renouncing its aim to cleave a way 
through the Mont Blanc, treacherously swallows the Arly and 
adopts its southward course down the broad plain-like Combe 
de Savoie which, at Montm&ian welcomes the eminently 
civilised vale of Chamb^ry. Chamb6ry, in the middle of it* 
duse y has a spacious, dignified atmosphere which even its r61c 
as a prefecture does not quite explain. However, seven cen- 
turies ago it was the capital of Savoy, and even after the dukes 
removed to Turin it remained courtly and prosperous, learn- 
ing to mingle politeness and a monumental lay-out with a 
busy market serving the thriving gardens and vineyards 
which cluster more thickly here than anywhere else in the 
northern Alps. 

Proudly standing guard over the southern end of the cluse, 
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the Mont Granier erects its bold tower, seeming to defy both 
time and space. Yet this giant has quite literally feet of clay, 
and in the past villages have been overwhelmed by tumbled 
masses of rock sliding down the slippery base. 

South of Montmelian opens the great highway of the Alps : 
the Gr&ivaudan, an enchanted vale enclosed on the west by 
the sheer wall of limestone which carries the shaggy massif of 
the Grande Chartreuse, while the eastern horizon is closed by 
the elegant snow-capped sierra of Belledonne. Amid a chequer- 
board of intensively cultivated fields and dappled orchards, 
the Isfere rolls on towards Grenoble, its turbulent youth well 
behind as it prepares to flood majestically between the smooth 
stone quays of the beautiful Alpine capital. On the gentle 
easternslopes, figs and vines flourish exceedingly, and in spring 
a mist of almond blossom reflects the same heavenly blue as 
the daz?ling snows on high. Particularly appreciated in 
England are the walnuts which grow in such profusion. In 
summer tall wheat ripens on the valley floor and tobacco plants 
erect their bold pyramids in straight rows, while all the year 
round the shady forest launches a determined assault upon the 
white bastions of the Grande Chartreuse. Mechanical grabs 
rattle their endless bucket chains in gravel pits along the river 
banks, large cement works belch grey dust in places, and the 
machinery of a dozen light metal factories whirrs incessantly. 

Grenoble is a lovely city which has learned to combine in- 
dustrial greatness and commercial enterprise with the proud 
dignity of its ancient foundation. Ligurians and Gauls settled 
here. Then the Romans, realising the strategic value of this 
one point on the cluse between Vercors and Chartreuse ranges 
where the fast-flowing Is&re could be safely bridged, built the 
fortified town of Gratianopolis. After Dauphin^ became 
French in the fourteenth century Grenoble grew in im- 
portance and, under the ancien regime, was the seat of the pro- 
vincial parlement. Its venerable university has specialised, 
naturally enough, in Alpine geography, while its summer 
schools attract numbers of British and other foreign students 
every year. Handsome administrative buildings, such as the 
lovely Palais de Justice are grouped round spacious squares, 
and the museum has a remarkable collection of contemporary 
art as well as valuable manuscripts and icunabula. 

Almost as old as the university is the glove industry. Lamb- 
skins from the Alps, lambskins from the Gausses, lambskins 
from Tarbes at the foot of the Pyrenees, lambskins from Aqui- 
taine, trainload after trainload, come to Grenoble, there to be 
dressed with egg-yolk imported from China and Japan and 
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fashioned into gloves. Fitted with the press-studs that were 
invented here a hundred years ago, some ten million pairs of 
gloves are sold annually in all parts of the globe. Major 
activity though it is, it remains in part a cottage occupation, 
and a good many pairs are made in the neighbouring villages. 

Since Aristide Berges installed the world's first turbine in 
1869 only a few miles away in the Great Valley, Grenoble has 
greatly profited from the harnessing of the mountain torrents, 
particularly of the Romanche. New, twentieth-century 
industries have installed themselves there: metallurgical and 
chemical works adding to the important paper-making mills 
and printing works, have largely recruited their labour force 
from the upland valleys, so that now a quarter of the entire 
population of the Alps lives in the city or near by. 

From her Embankment the Mont Blanc is visible as a 
glistening outline, and the serrated range of the Belledonne 
forms a mighty rampart nearer at hand, while the crested 
Casque de Neron is the city's immediate sentinel, a friendly 
giant standing at its very gate. 

At Grenoble the Isere, repeating its success with the Arly, 
pounces on the Drac whose northward path it at once adopts 
until, a few miles onward, sweeping round a final bend amid 
thick forest, it is able to resume its now unchecked march 
towards the Rh6ne. 

The Drac has found its own way down the Great Valley of 
which an offshoot climbs in a quick rush above Vizille (with its 
lovely chateau) to the gentle plateau round Laffrey where a 
series of delightful lakes lie cupped behind old glacier moraines. 
Here Napoleon's old soldiers, welcoming their hero, opened 
to him Grenoble and the way to Paris and the desperate ad- 
venture that changed Elba to Saint Helena. On this plateau La 
Mure, with its anthracite mines, the noise of shunting railway 
wagons and the clatter of colliers' boots in the steep main 
street, intrudes a totally unexpected working-class atmosphere 
a miniature Barnsley, in the middle of a patchwork of golden 
cornfields that climb far up towards the high cattle pastures. 

Beyond La Mure the plateau is cleft by the Bonne which has 
gouged a way out of Valbonnais to join the Drac. The road 
drops swiftly from the glowing cornfields to a fine new 
concrete bridge that spans the slippery black abyss, then 
toils upward along the shoulder of the valley in which tiny, 
squalid hamlets crouch on either side of the wild desolate 
chasm cut by the tumbling Drac. Further upstream the river 
has been tamed by the magnificent reservoir of Le Sautet, 
one of the greatest barrages in the Alps. 




13 The houses of Tourette-sur-Loup huddle shoulder to shoulder 
in petrified defiance upon their remote crag 




14 Marseille: where the workers live 




15 Toulon: the port 




1 6 Saintes-Marie-de-la-Mer: gypsies aa&gardians 
throng into the sea as the holy relics are carried 
ashore 





1 7 Nice : newspaper 
stall 



1 8 Cap Ferrat 




ig Fantastic dream- 
world at Monte Carlo 



20 Old Town, Men- 
ton 





2i Clus de Barles (Basses Alpes) 




22 The rock of La Baume, overlooking 
Sisteron 




23 Entrance to the Gorges du Loup 




24 Sheep descending from the summer pastures in Dauphine 




25 Europe's most fearsome chasm: the Canyon dirVerdon carved 
through nearly three thousand feet of limestone 
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Bounded on the west by the savage, naked grandeur of the 
Devoluy range, dominated by the regal mass of the Obiou 
which lifts its rugged bulk to nearly ten thousand feet, the 
Drac flows in its upper reaches through the Champsaur where, 
in a motley garment of field strips, trim hedges and orchards, 
a host of villages proclaims the richness of this broad vale in 
which the Grande Vallee has its birth. 

Once over the Col Bayard climatic hesitation has gone: we 
are in the Mediterranean "sphere of influence", and pale 
lavender tufts grip the loose, dry soil among masses of shattered 
stones that litter the barren hillside down which the road leaps 
in wild hairpin bends towards Gap. Gap is a natural cross- 
road town. The Gauls were settled here before the Romans 
moved in, and through the Middle Ages rival armies marched 
through again and again. Despite its attractive position the 
town has not really prospered. Small scent works distil 
lavender without seriously rivalling Grasse, and glove factories 
which add to the Alpine quota belong to Grenoble firms. 

The tourist approaching the Alps from Lyon passes through 
Bugey, a plateau dissected by a maze of narrow valleys from 
whose green floor rise tall bulging cliffs of gleaming limestone. 
The delightful cluse of the Alberine conceals an amazing hive 
of industry. Between stream and rock, paralleled by road and 
rail, are compressed the saw-edged roofs of the paper-mills at 
Tenay and Argis, while the people of Saint Rambert have 
specialised in floss silk ever since the destruction of the 
ancien regime killed the aristocratic demand for their renowned 
fine linen. 

Flowing freely from Geneva, nearly lost to sight in the wild 
gorge near Bellegarde, and now trapped by man to feed the 
tremendous new power station of Genissiat, breaking free at 
last from its gorges, the Rhone pours southward its brown 
flood. Before it resolutely enters the plain, only a narrow 
jagged ridge separates it from the enchanting Lac du Bourget, 
set like a jewel in a narrow mountain cleft, the lake that en- 
shrines in mellifluous verse the immortal love of Lamartine for 
his Elvire: 



lac! rockers muets! grottes! forSt obscure! 
Vous, que le temps epargne ou qufil pent rajeunir, 
Gardez de cette nuit> gardez, belle nature, 
Au mains le souvenir! 
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Qyfil soit dans ton repos, qu'il soit dans tes orages, 
Beau lac, et dans V aspect de tes riants coteaux> 
Et dans ces noirs sapins, et dans 'ces rocs sauvages 
Qui pendent sur tes eaux.* 

South of Chambery, the range of the Grande Chartreuse is 
protected by powerful precipices that fall with hardly a break 
into the Gresivaudan more than two thousand feet below, 
with enormous towers like the Dent de Crolles masterfully 
surveying the whole scene. Inwards, the range dips in a series 
of highland depressions, their flanks swathed in the richest 
forest of the whole Alps. In the shade of the Grand Som stands 
the famous monastery founded by Saint Hugo, now most 
celebrated as the place where the monks distilled a particu- 
larly delicious liqueur. Yet the monastery has another, far 
greater but little known claim to fame: Here, in the twelfth 
century, Frenchmen learned to make steel equal in temper to 
that of Damascus. The remains of their furnace, heavily 
overgrown, have only recently been brought to light. 

If the Grande Chartreuse range bears fundamental simi- 
larity to the immense, sweeping syncline of the Dent 
d' Arclusaz and the uplands of Les Bauges across the Cham- 
bery cluse, Vercors to the south is strikingly different. Opposite 
Grenoble stands a vast wall, nearly two thousand feet above 
the valley. Turning the flank of the defences we find ourselves 
in a spacious airy plateau in which everything, the vivid green 
clearings in the forest, the low-built, massive stone farm- 
houses (so different from the Alpine chalets) and the clustered 
hamlets, the rounded hill-tops and the great sweeping bowl 
known as the Plateau de Lans all suggest a magnified Jura. 
The country ebbs slowly away towards the west, and at its 
very edge the old houses of Pont de Royans rim the gorge of 
the Bourne, several of them descending to the very river-bed. 
For hundreds of years little weaving sheds have been turning 
out traditional draperies. 



* Of lake! Mute rocks! You caves and sombre trees! 
You whom time spares or else renews with youthful zest, 
Preserve from out this night, preserve, oh Nature fair, 
Our memory at least ! 

Preserve it in your sleep, preserve it in your storms, 
Sweet lake, and on your smiling hillside slopes, 
In these dark firs and these wild crags, 
Which hang above your waves. 
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Two of the finest gorges in the Alps converge upon, the 
town. That of the Bourne, deep gashed and eerie, and the 
Grands Goulets, where the eye is bewildered by the constant 
passage from deepest gloom to dazzling sunlight as the road 
emerges from beneath great overhanging rocky "maws" 
which have given the defile its name. Then there are the 
vast cirques of which Combe Laval is perhaps the most gran- 
diose. Certainly few routes are more hair-raising than the 
one that climbs up, sometimes in the cliff face, towards it. 
However, the most wonderful feature of Vercors lies outside 
it : the Mont Aiguille a detached plateau-like column, fully 
twice as tall as it is broad, surging in a single jet to a height of 
nearly seven thousand feet one of the most extraordinary- 
mountains I have met in any part of the world. 

Understandably popular with tourists, the Chamonix valley 
forms a deep rift at the foot of western Europe's biggest 
mountain range. From the Brevent there is a particularly fine 
view of the Mont Blanc lifting its mighty bulk in serene snow- 
capped grandeur out of the forest of delicate, lacy pinnacles 
and rounded granite domes that offer tribute to its incompar- 
able majesty. Towards Chamonix, the glaciers press in 
eternal double attack upon the valley, ever threatening to 
envelop the town: the glacier des Bossoms and the profoundly 
crevassed Merde Glace the Sea of Ice, whose spelling brought 
such humiliation upon Monsieur Perrichon. 

Over the southern limb of the massif the "Little 3 ' Saint 
Bernard pass climbs from the lovely Italian Val d' Aosta, then 
drops a magnificent piece of road-making in beautifully 
controlled hairpin bends, down a mountain side strewn with 
flowers of every hue to the forest valley where the north- 
flowing Isere swings rapidly south to make a predatory leap 
upon its first victim: the Torrent des Glaciers at Bourg Saint 
Maurice. 

Every spring and autumn pure-bred Tarine cattle, strong 
of limb and good milkers, are auctioned here at the lively 
fairs to which come "peasants in their dark smocks and round 
hats; farmwives in their big bonnets, with their broad 
brightly-coloured waist bands, with their chains and their 
brooches, their shawls and their print aprons". 

One of the most untouched parts of the Alps is the upper 
Iseran into which the road penetrated only as far as Val 
d' Isere; beyond here a mere mule track climbed to the col 
until 1937, when Europe's highest road-pass was constructed: 
9,080 feet high. The glen is dominated by the great snowy 
pyramid of the Mont Pourri, so noble in appearance from the 
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Petit Saint Bernard that one cannot understand why it is 
thus called the Rotten Mountain until, near Tignes,* the 
eastern face shows itself: a treacherous mass of disintegrating 
rock. 

Tall crags stand out of a vast scree, as grim as that of a 
colliery tip, which in wet weather slithers down on to the road 
in a defile at whose ends large notices warn travellers not to 
halt "for fear of falling ice and stones". Further upstream, 
however, the scenery grows more human, and delightful 
waterfalls leap from among the tumbled walls of rock. 

Winter in Haute Tarentaise is severe. For added warmth 
the peasants live with their cattle stabled in the same com- 
munal room, separated from them only by a small gutter. 
Unhygienic though this is, the animals give the essential heat 
to the large, comfortless room, the stove in one corner being 
used chiefly for cooking. Leaving clear the adret with its 
precious pastures and tiny field strips, the rude habitations of 
le Fernet, the highest hamlet in the valley, cling together for 
moral support 6,300 feet up on the ubac at the foot of the 
spruce forest which can itself struggle up only a further seven 
or eight hundred feet. 

Hemmed in by gleaming rivers of ice, the pass climbs 
parallel to the great peaks that point the Italian frontier before 
bearing down among a shattered table of jagged rocks in 
which no plant grows. Below Bonneval, however, sweet pas- 
tures abound, dotted with low wooden chalets occupied in 
summer by the temporary shepherds. 

Lanslebourg at the foot of the pass has lost importance, 
which even the building of this new road cannot restore, since 
the piercing of the Mont Cenis tunnel diverted the majority 
of travellers using the historic main Alpine road to Italy. 

Here the Arc enters Maurienne, flowing at first between 
rather arid limestone and gypsum slopes, then down a 
positive industrial main road along which engineering work- 
shops abound especially near Modane which has profited 
from Lanslebourg's misfortune. From here the river, road, 
and rail are narrowly confined through a dreadful gorge in 
which, occasionally, outraged nature sweeps impatiently 
aside the pretentious works of man. From Saint Michel to 
Saint Jean de Maurienne industry once again takes com- 
mand, and huge electro-metallurgical works, Calypso, 
Montrichard, defy the wild torrents. 

Majestic forest clothes the ubac above Saint Michel, and 

* Since this book was written the valley has been flooded, and Tignes aban- 
doned beneath the waters imprisoned behind still another new dam. 
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there, in a delightful shallow coombe lies Valloire among fresh 
green meadows. From Valloire begins the redoutable climb 
to the Col du Galibier, 8,600 feet high, and quite the most 
formidable obstacle faced by the annual Tour de France. 

Beyond the magnificent head of the pass a new world opens : 
the air is drier, more luminous, the ground rougher, more arid. 
It is almost a Mediterranean world, in fact. This is particu- 
larly noticeable on the great passes to the south Izoard and 
Vars. But first there is Briangon, the fortress town guarding the 
Italian frontier, with seven powerful modern artillery posts on 
the surrounding peaks, one for each valley, succeeding 
Vauban's seventeenth-century masterpiece. The old town sits 
on a terrace high above the Durance, a warren of dark, 
narrow streets, many of them so steep they have steps cut every 
yard or so. The sharply climbing main street, with its tiny 
cobbles, hemmed in by tall houses daubed in a variety of cheer- 
ful colours, calls at once to mind the cities of Lombardy. 
Though Briangon remains a garrison town, it is no military 
parasite. Abundant hydro-electric power has led to a re- 
surgence of industry. There are factories spinning high-class 
silk; therearelowlier places where floss-silkis spun; a bigdairy 
makes butter and cheese, and of course, there is the coal-mine 
to complete the picture of a small Alpine metropolis to whose 
cattle fairs dealers come from far and wide, and where a brisk 
trade is also done in chestnuts from the surrounding forest. 

The main road south to Guillestre follows the Durance 
which is joined on the way by the Vallouise coming briskly 
down from the austere glacier heights of the Pelvoux Massif, 
one of France's nature reserves. The hamlets of the middle 
valley have pleasant stone arcades, above which rise the 
wooden upper storeys made gay by carved balconies. Lower 
down avalanches of loose stones slide from the barren 
limestone crags, and it is positively unwise to halt by the road- 
side as is true in the Durance valley itself for two or three 
miles near here. Such is the warmth, however, reflected by the 
bare stone that, above les Vignaux, a few vines are terraced 
in narrow bands right to the four thousand feet mark. 

The problem of soil erosion is no new one in the Brian- 
gonnais. As early as the fourteenth century a local ordinance 
required the replanting of trees along the river courses! 
Certainly nowhere is the need for reafforestation greater, and 
nowhere is the problem more difficult to solve than on the 
southern face of the Col d'Izoard. On the northern flank 
all is green and cheerful, but over the 7,700 feet summit 
the Casse Diserte is a vile wilderness of bare scorched rock 
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and glistening gypsum which slides down in immense white 
blankets. Loose stones rattle across the road which clings 
desperately to the livid mountain-side, out of which jut 
fantastic pyramids and pinnacles. 

Then, in strange contrast, the Guil has worn a gorge: the 
Combe du Queyras, which might well be in Vercors, so fresh 
are the tufted green trees, so merrily does the river bubble 
along between the brightly tinted walls that climb three thou- 
sand feet in gigantic bounds. The entrance to the defile is 
guarded by Chateau Queyras, whose castle sits solidly upon 
a massive rock in the middle of the glen, with rich spruce and 
larch forest softening the sharply outlined buttresses of the 
ubac. No other Alpine valley offers quite such a remarkable 
variety of flowers, and in early summer the middle slopes are 
ablaze with a myriad colours. 

The river itself is born in a magnificent coombe of bare, 
jagged rocks at the foot of the Monte Viso, the Italian frontier 
obligingly making a loop round its headwaters. Near Cha- 
teau Queyras stands a tall pillar of clay, protected from erosion 
to the level of the earth around by a cap of hard stone: one of 
the demoiselles coiffees or colonies de fees (fairy columns)^ of 
peasant lore. Further up this valley the tall chalets of Saint 
Veran, reputed to be Europe's highest village, cluster in small 
groups up to 6,700 feet, their wide overhanging roofs protec- 
ting winter logs piled on the wooden balconies, all the upper 
storeys being given over to drying precious hay, oats and rye. 
As in Haute Tarentaise, beasts and men share the same quar- 
ters for several months of the year. Still higher, there is a 
small copper mine, and marble is quarried, while, just under 
8,000 feet up, there is a tiny chapel to which the people come 
in their traditional costumes on annual pilgrimage during 
which survival of a pleasant pagan rite they ceremoniously 
pick edelweiss which they place before the shrine. 

Guillestre is a pleasant little town at the point where the 
Durance swings south-west into the Embrunais and the road 
south is forced to climb arduously up the Col du Var. To 
isolated peasants of the Queyras its market is all-important, 
for there they buy the tools they need, and lay in winter stocks. 
From here onwards the Durance is a Mediterranean river 
struggling through its wide, stony bed between orchards and 
cornfields that prosper exceedingly thanks to a vein system 
of irrigation canals, while vines flourish on the sun-drenched 
adret. In the centre stands Embrun itself, a decaying town 
built firmly above the river. Old houses with amusing gar- 
goyles and stout, iron-studded doors crowd upon a warren of 
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narrow twisting alleys round the Romanesque church that was 
a cathedral when Embrun was an important provincial centre. 

From the Col du Galibier a second road drops swiftly to the 
Col du Lautaret at the head of the beautiful valley down which 
the Romanche tumbles between the shoulders of the Grandes 
Rousses and the northern buttresses of the gigantic Pelvoux 
massif which is second only to the Mont Blanc in size, reaching 
over 13,500 feet at the summit of Les Ecrins. For miles the 
pass is dominated by one of the loveliest of all mountains : 
La Meige with its proud granite pyramids rearing above the 
dazzling snowfields from which wrinkled glaciers dip towards 
the stream. 

At Villard d'Arene the heavily built, stone-roofed houses 
press tightly against one another in a defensive circle above 
the gulley in which the Romanche gurgles almost unseen. 
Nowhere is the vital contrast between adret and ubac more 
astonishingly illustrated. Facing north, a thick growth of 
spruce swarms up the mountainside, while on the sunny slope 
the farmers till every yard of cultivable soil, harvesting oats, 
rye and potatoes in tiny variegated patches. Even more 
exciting visually is La Grave, which offers perhaps the perfect 
image of the high Alpine community. Beyond the gap which 
the Romanche has worn in the shining slate, the village is 
profiled on a sharp ridge opposite the evergreen forest; and 
the narrow, tidy field strips press upwards side by side, climb- 
ing above the rounded shoulders of the immediate slopes to 
the very foot of the ragged cliffs in whose crannies the coveted 
edelweiss grows. From above La Grave the view of la Meige 
is almost as magnificent as that of the Mont Blanc seen from 
the Brevent. 

From tjie point of view of modern industry the Romanche is 
the most important river in the Alps, and, towards the end 
of its short course, where it flows through miles of narrow 
gorge, hydro-electric stations and the metallurgical and 
chemical works attendant upon them succeed one another in 
almost unbroken succession. 

Before that, however, there is the bowl in which Bourg 
d'Oisans stands in the centre of a flowering garden whose im- 
mense fertility is due to two historic calamities ! The first, in 
the eleventh century, brought a great flood racing down the 
valley and built a wide stone barrier which impounded a lake 
engulfing farms .and villages. Then came a second gigantic 
wave in the year 1219, and the seething waters, sweeping 
away the bar that men had come to suppose eternal, burst 
with vengeful wrath upon the town of Grenoble, drowning 
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un-numbered hundreds. Yet next morning a rich layer of 
life-renewing mud lay upon the stricken vale of Bqurg 
d'Oisans, forming a soil that is now one of the very richest in 
the region. 

Every area of the Alps has its own scenic charm: the great 
granite peaks of the northern massifs with their snow blanket 
and their curving glaciers, their middle slopes spread with a 
seasonal glory of flowers : heavenly blue gentians in May, 
bright red masses of rose laurel or big yellow clumps of yarrow 
in summer followed by the delicate white and mauve of 
autumn crocuses bursting among the dew of the September 
pastures. The splendid forest enveloping the limestone plateau 
of the Grande Chartreuse contrasts with the savagely con- 
torted crags of the Devoluy and the bare ribs and wildly 
eroded ranges of the Queyras or Ubaye valleys. The abysmal 
wooded gorges and the vast coombes of Vercors bear little 
ressemblance to the dreadful screes of the Iseran. Yet each 
arouses willing admiration. 

However, more than this tourist paradise, Savoie and 
Dauphine are historic provinces in which men have fought a 
tenacious battle against a powerful, relentless foe, where, 
more than in most parts, life can be made tolerable only at 
the price of incessant, unremitting toil, where human dignity 
achieves an ageless standard. Alpine chalets are not pictur- 
esque splashes on an immense canvas of rock and snow: they 
are homes, long adapted to the rigours of a harsh climate by 
the steadfast efforts of men practising to attenuate the dis- 
comforts of remoteness and altitude. 




Five 



The huge, sprawling province of Languedoc epitomises the 
diversity of land features and consequent civilisations charac- 
teristic of southern France. The barren limestone hills of the 
Gausses and the lava flows of le Puy link it in the north to the 
Massif Central. In the east towns like Nimes share in the 
Roman glory of the Rhone, and the coastal plain south of 
Montpellier is almost one vast vineyard stretching to 
Carcassonne in the Aude Valley. The country of Foix is 
wholly Pyrenean, and the vale of Toulouse merges into the 
Tertiary plain of Aquitaine. 

Caesar praised the wealth of the coastal plain whose com- 
mercial prosperity under later Roman rule won Strabo's ad- 
miration and made possible the culture of Gallia Narbonensis 
which impressed even Martial. Lacking natural frontiers, 
Languedoc was an accidental growth based in the Middle Ages 
on the strength of the Counts of Toulouse after the disintegra- 
tion of earlier kingdoms : Visigoths in the fifth century, Mero- 
vingians in the eighth. By marriage and conquest the Counts 
extended their sway, and their land prospered until the crusade 
of 1209 and subsequent events enabled the King of France to 
lay his hands on the province. By the fifteenth century Langue- 
doc h&ditsparlement, registeringroyal decrees at Toulouse, whilst 
until the Revolution the governor held state at Montpellier. 

Montpellier has a long and stormy past, having been one 
of the chief centres of Protestantism until its defences were 
destroyed under Louis XIII in 1 622, after which it became the 
administrative centre of the province. Besides the venerable 
medical faculty, from which Rabelais graduated, housed in a 
fourteenth-century monastery, the university, founded as long 
ago as 1289, is famous for its botanical school which has done 
so much for the improvement of the vine, and whose magni- 
ficent Jardin des Plantes was founded under Henri Quatre in 
1593. The rich seventeenth and eighteenth-century burghers 
have left many splendid houses in the town, but the gem of 
Montpellier is the graceful water tower to which an impressive 
aqueduct brings water from the neighbouring hills. To-day 
the city owes its prosperity less to productive industry than to 
the vast quantity of wine dispatched from its station. 

East and west of Montpellier nothing is to be seen except 
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vines right to the foot of the long barren spines of limestone 
that hem in the plain. The vast extension of the grape at the 
expense of corn and even olive is in part due to the phylloxera 
plague, imported from America in the 1 86o's, which destroyed 
two-thirds of France's vine acreage. When it was discovered 
that stock planted into the sandy coastal soil remained fairly 
immune, growers rushed to plough up every available stretch. 
Here more than anywhere in France peasants combine to 
process their grapes collectively in the local cope Co- 
operative armed with immense concrete vats and vast 
presses, though others with rather more land or a slightly 
better-favoured slope still prefer to make their own wine in 
their old cave which is not underground but occupies almost 
the entire ground floor of the house. (The street front of all 
these villages is the same: a long unbroken line of two-storey 
houses, each with its great arched doorway into which the 
laden carts can drive.) 

All the year round the vine demands attention. In March 
the peasants clip off last year's twigs and in April begin to 
plough single furrows with the aid of steady Boulonnais or 
Breton horses (which have been prepared for southern heat 
by a year or two in the region of Valence) . Low-lying fields 
are often flooded as a further protection against phylloxera. 
Then the seemingly dead, knotted root-stocks break into 
crowns of tenderest green that glisten in the spring air until all 
the hillside seems to dance. As the shoots grow they are trained 
along wires breast-high/ and through the summer there is 
endless spraying with copper-sulphate that coats leaves and 
earth with glaucous blue. Gradually the grapes swell and ripen 
until the longed-for vendage has arrived. Then, in the blister- 
ing sun, aided by thousands of Spanish labourers who flock 
across the frontier for the season, the mgnewns gather the rich 
harvest, not in hods as in Burgundy, but in large wooden 
panniers. Some vineyards are on a positively industrial scale, 
and the grapes are poured into trainloads of trucks which 
run along a miniature railway to the cam. There each load 
is hauled to the first floor, and pressed between iron mangles 
from which the juice pours into immense vats, while the skins 
are taken for further crushing below, to give body and colour. 

Most of the wine of Languedoc is the vin ordinaire sold all 
over France, but the occasional independent vigneron, scorning 
the cope, keeps for himself a special cm of rich, heart- warming 
wine which never sees the market, produced from one spe- 
cially favoured field, while Frontignan, on the coastal lagoon, 
grows a famous muscat. 
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Nowadays the wine trade faces serious competition from 
Algeria, but, paradoxically enough, symptomatic of our mad 
economy, it is the years of bountiful harvest that are feared, 
with their calamitous drops in price. Pre-war legislation 
attempted to restrict the acreage, and as much as 40 per acre 
was paid to farmers to plough up their vines ! But at present 
the wine-grower views life cheerfully, if cautiously. 

The contrast is remarkable between the densely peopled, 
fertile plain and the hills which support a population as thin 
as the remotest Alpine valley. Many centuries of husbandry 
have destroyed the primeval forest, whose regeneration has 
been prevented by the voracious teeth of goats and sheep, and 
the thin soil supports only garrigue, a scrub composed of heat- 
resisting plants with long roots that dig into the rock crevices, 
and leathery leaves or sharp thorns. This is the home of the 
stunted kerm oak and juniper, thyme and arbutus, rock-rose 
and laurel as well as the baneful asphodel. High above the 
big village of Gigean lying among its vineyards stand the 
unhappily neglected ruins of the little Benedictine monastery 
of Saint Felix, accessible only by a scramble through the 
garrigue. During the Occupation the Germans, prospecting 
(vainly) for oil in these hills, discovered a natural syphon of 
water under them. The thirteenth-century monks had de- 
liberately chosen the one spot in the stony waste with an 
unfailing water supply. 

From Marseille to the Pyrenees sea currents of the Golfe du 
Lion have steadily washed back the silt brought down by the 
Rhone, building long sand spits and enclosing salt lagoons 
that are as steadily filling up, so that towns like Narbonne, 
which was a busy port under the Romans, Montpellier, 
Maguelonne, Aigues Mortes, have been forced, like a man 
trapped in quicksand unable to help himself, to watch their 
trade slip away as the last desperately drained graus (Latin 
ra^=passage) could no longer carry vessels except those of 
shallowest draught. .Now the sun beats down and the wind 
streams across these desolate lagoons and muddy shores. 

In the Etang de Thau strange parallel lines of stakes mark 
the oyster beds which attract seasonal workers from as far 
away as Italy. Along these shores scores of nomadic fishermen 
pitch their tents during summer, while from Sete small coupled 
bateaux-baeufs drag between them huge winged nets to catch 
anchovies and sardines. 

At the mouth of the Canal du Midi, which links ocean and 
inland sea, Sete, the second French port of the Mediterranean, 
was created by Colbert in 1666 when it was already evident 
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that no dredging could possibly keep open the existing ports. 
Small canals cut across the cobbled streets in positively Vene- 
tian numbers ; but it is the noisy activity of the quayside 
that stamps Sete, and the eye roves over seemingly endless 
swelling lines of wine barrels. Once a year, on the feast of 
Saint Louis this purely commercial port celebrates its found- 
ation by a water carnival in which gaily decorated boats 
race towards each other, propelled by ten oarsmen. As they 
cross, two jousting "knights", armed with lances and stand- 
ing on a high platform at the rear of the boats, each try to 
tilt the other into the water, to be proclaimed victor ludorum 
amidst loud, excited cheers. 

Agde, once a seaport, founded by Greeks from Asia Minor 
2,500 years ago, and a bishopric from Roman times, traded 
extensively with the Levant until the sea deserted it. Now 
Phoenician Agde the Agatha of the Phoenicians, grouped 
round its unyielding fortified church built from the black lava 
of the neighbouring Pic Saint Loup, awaits death calmly and 
indifferently. 

Train-load after train-load of wagons-foudres wine-tankers 
stream northward from Beziers, wine-capital of Languedoc 
even more surely than Montpellier. The old city, the Bae- 
terrae of the Roman colonists, was too utterly destroyed in 
the terrible massacre of 1209 to retain much evidence of its 
early history, but from the west the strangely truncated cathe- 
dral on its high acropolis above the river makes a brave sight. 
Beziers is gay and lively, with cheerful crowds thronging the 
beautiful Allies under the shade of the huge plane trees. 

A mile or so from the Narbonne Road rises a steep low 
ridge. Recent excavations have laid bare one of the finest 
Roman Oppida in Gaul: Enserune. There is a fascinating 
museum, and it is possible to gaze over the shattered walls and 
bastions that commanded the highway to Narbo, the capital 
of the province, and to peer into dozens of circular storage 
pits, stirring heaps of shattered pottery that litters the ground, 
woeful evidence of the decay of an unprogressive economy 
that could not support the colossal administrative machine, 
but collapsed eventually from internal decay as much as from 
Barbarian pressure. 

Gattia Narbonensis was undoubtedly one of the richest 
provinces of the Empire, but of the wealthy city of Narbo 
there remain only tiny fragments of stone piled in melancholy, 
unimaginative piles inside a disaffected thirteenth-century 
church. Medieval Narbonne, shrunk compared with the 
grandeur that was Rome, has yet left two fascinating 
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monuments: The massive archbishop's palace and the 
fragmentary early Gothic cathedral, which was an attempt to 
import the pure style rqyonnant of the He de France into a Midi 
still wholely faithfal to its own Romanesque. Conceived on an 
immense scale with great flying butresses and tall lancet 
windows, the choir reached the transepts, and . . . funds 
dried up ; so there it stands, a strangely exciting token from 
the north, stranded and alien. 

To the west lies arched a chaos of barren limestone hills, 
deserted except by an occasional flock of wandering sheep. 
In a deep coombe, overgrown by aromatic shrubs, a cool 
spring Fontfroide gives green enchantment to a few 
meadows and clumps of luxuriant trees. In this enchanted 
retreat a twelfth-century Cistercian community built a 
monastery which, continuously inhabited until the Revo- 
lution, passed into the possession of a private owner who has 
kept it in perfect repair. Here is no ruin but a Religious 
House, added to by each generation, perfect in shape, but 
empty, as if the monks had fled with bed and baggage over- 
night. Beyond the noble Louis XIV courtyard one's feet wake 
ghostly echoes in the massive vaulted cellar, through great 
stone staircases into the grandiose church with its huge 
column bases and fine Burgundian vaulting. But far the 
loveliest thing is the serene cloister, part twelfth and part 
fourteenth century, with its delicate arching and quiet garden. 

From Narbonne the railway runs south between two marsh 
lagoons lining the land-bound city with the little port of 
La Nouvelle (which seems to have displaced the hamlet 
known, somewhat paradoxically as La Vieille Nouvelle!) 
Vines grow even among the sedge, and salt pans glisten, 
whilst Cape Leucate stands out bravely, a genuine rock among 
this wilderness that seetns uncertain of its allegiance to earth 
or sea or sky. 

Before the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 France ended 
here, and Spain began. At Salses the Emperor Charles V 
built a fort whose low, powerful walls and wide embrasures 
were designed for heavy cannonades, though the wide moat 
still envisaged storm and hand combat. 

The railway bends inland on its way to Perpign?in as 
though intelligently unwilling to miss the delicious wines of 
Rivesaltes. 

Perpignan is one of those towns that do not readily yield 
their charms to the one-day tourist, but delight on further 
acquaintance. For centuries the town played the part of 
provincial capital, though its days of glory were in the 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when its monarchs, the 
kings of Majorca, ruled from Montpellier to Aragon. The city 
is now girt only by shady boulevards, but the mighty gate of 
the Castillet survives, rather self-consciously, providing the 
transition from the wide modern thoroughfares and the 
splendour of Les Platanes to the maze of narrow streets and 
jumbled markets leading to the cathedral, whose show-piece 
is the towering reredos that would not be out of place in 
Andalusia. The Palace of the Kings of Majorca is lost to view 
in the vulgar barracks, and the exquisite Loge de la Mer, 
with its lovely ogre arches, whence merchants traded with 
Levantine and Turk regardless of holy wars, is now a cafe. 
Through the town, across the scent of orange blossom, over 
the mimosa and palm, floats an intangible atmosphere of 
Africa which suddenly crystallises as one steps into the old 
town uphill where whole streets are peopled by Algerians 
and thin-faced Moroccans. 

Neat strategic frontiers rarely correspond to ethnic realities, 
and the Treaty of the Pyrenees, which gave to France the 
province of Roussillon, cut in two Catalonia, whose people on 
both sides of the frontier speak precisely the same language 
and inherit great traditions of past culture. These have left 
imperishable monuments such as the twelfth-century cloister 
at Elne, whose columns of enduring marble bear as exquisite 
a series of capitals as can be found in Europe capitals as 
clear-cut as the day they were chiselled. 

Perpignan on its hill stands ankle-deep in a sea of orchards 
and vines, but the real temple of Bacchus is Thuir, where the 
gargantuan Byrrh cellars transform the sweet grapes into the 
world-famous aperitif. 

To the south the way is blocked by the Pyrenees, with the 
snowy peak of the Canigou bulking huge on the horizon. 
The road, which has so far swung easily through the broad 
plain is trapped beyoiid Argeles between the indigo sea and 
the restless mass of the Albere Hills. Along the Cdte Ver~ 
mdlle there is no uneasy pact between land and sea, but 
incessant battle of wave and clifL Tall rugged headlands 
thrust far out, enclosing in their narrow jaws Slender strands 
of pebble beach, and the road climbs high over the rocky 
shoulders in breathless zig-zags, or peers gingerly over the 
cliif edge into limpid coves far below. -All along the road the 
steep hillside is covered with vines that produce the delicious 
sweet Banyuls wine. Incredible labour of successive genera- 
tions has gone to build the walls containing these narrow 
terraces one above the other to the very hill-top. 
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This lovely coast has escaped the wealthy vulgarity of the 
Cdte d'Azur, and its tiny fishing villages clustered at the head 
of the deeper inlets, overlooked by massive, square-built 
fortresses that still keep guard against Spain or the piratic 
forays of Barbary corsairs, are as yet unspoiled. Collioure, 
loveliest of all, nestles in the shade of three forts, and its round 
church tower, perched at the very tip of the jetty, has the look 
of a minaret. There is a smell of salt sprats along the horse- 
shoe water's edge, and a score of little painted boats lie on 
the shingle beach with their shimmering blue nets hanging 
out to dry the long, fine-meshed palavas that are set to 
drift in the summer sea. 

The one touch of modern life is at Port Vendres, whose 
narrow calanque gives magnificent deep water harbourage to 
the steamers from Morocco and Algeria which fit neatly into 
their berth with inches to spare! Mad activity reigns as a 
fleet of lorries bears off crateloads of African carrots, bananas 
and oranges from this port dedicated by the early Phoenicians 
to Astarte, goddess of love a dedication maintained by the 
Romans, Vendres being the modern corruption of Portus 
Veneris* 

The Pyrenean passes into Spain are guarded by ancient 
forts, that at Saint Louis being a masterpiece of Vauban's 
engineering skill, but the coastal road relies merely upon the 
mysterious horror associated with Cerbere, for who would 
lightly face the three-headed dog that sits astride the gate to 
hell? 

From the mountains verdant valleys stream towards the 
coast, their lower reaches being a mass of irrigation canals 
that have this century turned Roussillon into a vast market 
garden. Indeed so much water is taken by these canals that 
for a large part of the year the rivers are reduced to mere 
trickles. Prosperous-looking farms stand against the foothills 
away back from the road at regular intervals, among their 
fields which, in the spring, are carpeted with flowers. 

Aries sur Tech has a cloister which, if it cannot rival the 
superb carving at Elne, is exquisitely graceful. Silver reli- 
quaries contain the bones of two Persian saints, Abdon and 
Sennen, whose exotic names so impress the local people that 
they still bestow them on their sons! Almost at the valley 
head stands Prats de Mollo, charming and decayed, but still 
protected by Vauban's proud fort. 

The ancient abbey of Saint Martin perches on a narrow 
ridge connecting two thickly wooded ribs of the mighty 
Canigou, presiding genius of the eastern Pyrenees, bringing 
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an unexpected note of humanity into this savage wilderness. 
However, the lush valley of the Tet is benign indeed, and 
right from the frontier a string of pretty watering-places 
threads the tumbling stream: Font Romeu, walled Mont 
Louis, Olette of the musical name, Trades, called la coquette, 
with its ruined towers high on either side of the road, while 
the scanty remains of the nearby Abbey of Saint Michel de 
Cuxa and the Priory of Serrabonne remind us that centuries 
ago Roussillon was in the forefront of Christian civilisation. 

From its birth in the snows and lakes of the Pic Arlit, the 
infant Aude dashes merrily down, soon almost to be engulfed 
in a series of exciting gorges : first the Gorges de Saint-Georges, 
and then the stupendous Defile de Pierre Lys in which, for 
some miles, bare limestone walls rear up hundreds of feet, so 
close together that at one point sunlight hardly reaches the 
bottom, and there is no room for torrent and road, which, like 
the adventurous railway, is forced to tunnel through the 
overhanging rock to reach the open valley beyond which lies 
the little town of Quillan, now shorn of its circular ramparts, 
but still overlooked by its medieval Spanish castle. The 
long-established hat trade is a dying industry, whose unem- 
ployed are hardly absorbed by the rope-works and the steatite 
mines. Downstream there is more mining, and whirring 
machinery draws attention to the numerous saw-mills, one of 
which half-masks the splendid castle at Couiza. 

Limoux, with its noisy market (which is even noisier when 
the whole town turns out to watch the daughter of the cafetier 
du coin get married), its three bridges and handsome church 
tower, rejoices in a prosperous past, but modest little Alet 
seems quite unconscious of the beautiful ruins of its Ro- 
manesque abbey, its tumbledown walls, fortified gate and 
moat and charming arcaded square. Perhaps it is intimidated 
by the neighbourhood of Carcassonne the incredible. ^ 

What a fairy-tale sight indeed is the medieval cite thus 
rearing on its mound, its double girdle of walls punctuated 
every few yards by solid, high-capped towers. Like a page 
out of an enchanter's spell-book it stands there. Viollet le 
Due has here fulfilled his wildest jest and conjured up a vision 
fantastic and splendid to the layman, however much experts 
may dislike the ruthlessness with which he reduced the forti- 
fications to one chosen period. It bulks, triumphant over all 
common-sense, this walled city, with scores of towers and 
barbicans, a bleak castle, tilting yard and dainty cathedral. 
From remotest antiquity a citadel has stood here. The very 
name of Car-cassonne harks back to pre-Iado-Aryan roots. 
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The Romans built upon the sacred hill-fort of the Ligurians, 
and the Visigoths renewed its strength with towers, yards 
thick, that still stand, while successive centuries of the Middle 
Ages perfected defences that have never been breached. 
Once only did the town surrender: to the hideous Simon de 
Montfort when water dried up. The Black Prince looked at 
these bristling towers . . . and prudently marched away. 
However, the evolution of military strategy robbed Car- 
cassonne of its usefulness, and left it high and dry, a unique 
monument to former times, rescued in extreme decrepitude 
by "Victorian" zeal from utter disappearance, for the 
delectation of tourists. 

Below the fortress, modern Carcassonne has spread in the 
plain, a thriving industrial town whose prosperity rests on 
the vine, which it markets and for which it makes machin- 
ery, the barrels to contain the wine, and corks to bung the 
barrels. 

If the Pyrenees are not far behind, it is the dark, even mass 
of the Montagne Noire that looms bleakly ahead. Over the 
great mass of schist, abandoned on its southern face to desertic 
scrub and the occasional flock of far-roaming sheep, the road 
north climbs steeply at first, then gently, as the surface flattens 
out, and sheltered farms grow a few grapes and till the soil 
in fertile pockets above the cloven valley where the only gold 
mine in France exploits the precious metal brought down by 
a stream whose name: Orbiel vieil or indicates that the 
discovery is no new one. Beyond Cuxac, cradled in a deep 
gulley, the upper slopes are covered with chestnut woods, and 
neat lines of brushwood piles mark where the felled logs have 
been slid down the steep slope to the saw-mill whose blue 
smoke curls up in perpetual menace towards the trees above. 
For over twenty miles the road climbs into the forest that 
swathes the long crest, then, suddenly it starts to swing down, 
swiftly, violently, in a series of breath-taking loops and wild 
zig-zags until, finally doubling back on itself, in a matter of 
four or five miles it is down in the plain again at Mazamet. 

Long before the phenomenal extension of the vineyard, 
Languedoc grew rich on wool. To-day flocks have decreased, 
but still several towns in the Gausses like Mende and Millau 
maintain their industry, while Mazamet is firmly established 
as the world centre of delainage a word which the very 
biggest dictionary fails to translate! It means literally: De- 
wooling. Following an epidemic which ravaged the Argen- 
tine flocks last century it was found possible to recover the 
wool from the carcases. In 1851 a Mazamet firm ordered 

6 
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from the Argentine its first cargo of skins which to-day it 
receives from all quarters of the earth. 

The exceptionally pure water of the Arnette dashing down 
from the Pic de Nore 3,000 feet above the town makes pos- 
sible a complicated set of operations necessary to cleanse the 
skins and purify the wool. After long soaking the skins are 
passed through a machine whose steel knives rip out thistles 
that have hooked themselves in the fleece, while powerful jets 
of water wash out the dirt and fats. Then follows the par- 
ticularly important etuvage : a sort of fermentation that stretches 
the fibres of the skin so that the wool comes off easily a task 
performed by machine or by men armed with great double 
handled saw-knives. After this the wool is "carbonised" 
to get rid of further impurities, soaked for four or five hours 
in acid and placed in a machine which removes the last re- 
maining vegetable matter without harming the wool itself. 
Once more the wool is crushed between rollers which carry 
off the ash, then it is dried and packed ready for distribution 
to all parts of France, though transport costs in the fa^e of 
foreign competition have led one or two firms to set up textile 
mills on the way to Castres to use the yarn locally. 

"A dreary town", say the good folk of Carcassonne resent- 
ing this intrusion of the machine into their quietly agricultural 
South. Yet in reality this modernisation of an ancient indus- 
try, almost as old as man, its adaptation to contemporary 
needs, the threads that link it with the far corners of the globe 
through Sete and Marseille; are not these live and healthy 
reasons for real pride ? 

Equally teeming with life are the mills and machine tool 
shops of Castres, where industry so dominates that it surprises 
one to find here a very enterprising museum of Spanish art 
built round a splendid group of Goya paintings and an entire 
set of his "Caprices". Twenty miles to the north-west another 
surprise in reverse is in store, for the modest town of 
Graulhet has something like the world monopoly of dressed 
leather for shoe linings. But who can tarry when Albi lies 
ahead? 

Albi, which gave its name to the heresy whose suppression 
involved a decade of warfare in which the fair southern lands 
were laid remorselessly waste and tens of thousands perished. 
Even when the war was ended rebellion smouldered, and the 
terrible bishop Bernard de Castanet, facing the townsfolk like 
a jailor-in-chief, planned his new cathedral and palace as fort- 
resses. Begun in 1276, the cathedral, whose dedication to 
that gentlest of saints, Cecilia, is the grimmest joke of all, is 
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an astounding creation, the work of an architect of quite 
original genius. Built of glowing rosy brick, its walls, un- 
broken by arch or flying buttress, pierced thirty feet above the 
ground by the narrowest of tall lancet windows, rise from 
their enormous, massive base sheer to the unseen roof, round 
which runs a military cat- walk, while a mighty round tower 
rears itself, tier upon tier four hundred feet above the River 
Tarn a creation of bewildering and awe-inspiring beauty, 
perfect in proportion, flawless in colour harmony, unalloyed 
by any weakness. Against this crusaders' stronghold the 
sixteenth century has pitched a frivolous, flamboyant balda- 
quin that is a thing of air, flaunting its light-hearted grace, the 
perfect foil. In any case, if the outside rebuffs, the brilliantly 
coloured interior houses what is perhaps France's most won- 
derful screen. All round the choir pinnacles, garlands, croc- 
kets intermingle with flaming tracery which looks as though 
the solid stone had melted to form wreathing, flowing shapes 
whose richness and delicacy can hardly be believed. On the 
pinnacles and below the canopies stands a myriad host of 
saints and prophets, each individual and human, a triumph 
of genial realism. 

Between cathedral and river stands Castanet's brick fort- 
ress, four-square and cruel, a fitting peer to the church. 
The more modern part houses a large collection of the paint- 
ings of Toulouse-Lautrec, the decayed aristocrat whose cynical 
portrayals of the cabaret life of the Nineties seem to breathe 
a decadence quite out of place in this atmosphere of full- 
blooded brutality. 

Albi, at the junction of plain and hill countries, provides a 
market where the plainsmen could offer grapes and wheat in 
exchange for the meat and dairy produce of the uplands. 
Large numbers of cattle still change hands here, and the 
wheat is ground into flour in mills that have been established 
for centuries. If the old woad trade so profitable in the 
past has completely disappeared, new industries like glass 
and artificial silk have taken its place, while several cement 
works draw a white ring round the city. 

Although the main artery bringing Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion to the north was always the Rhone, an important secon- 
dary route was the broad vale that links the Narbonne coast 
to the Garonne and the ocean. The Romans dreamed already 
of connecting the two seas by a canal, but it was not till 1680 
that this dream was realised, under encouragement from Col- 
bert, by the engineer Riquet, who died six months before his 
project was completed. Understandably the seventeenth 
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century failed to foresee modern development, and the canal, 
rated as a "second-class waterway 5 ', is increasingly deserted in 
favour cf the speedier railways. The project to build a ship 
canal to link Bordeaux and Marseille is still a dream! 

In the centre of this broad corridor, just north of the point 
where the impetuous, swift-flooding Garonne is joined by the 
equally uncontrolled Ariege, stands Toulouse in whose citi- 
zens centuries of provincial leadership, both political and 
intellectual, have produced a sense of pride that has impressed 
the whole of France. "Seul Chantecler est plus fier qu'un 
Toulousain qui chante C O moun Pai's'*." Of the Roman 
trading centre only the grassy hollow of the amphitheatre 
remains, but the Middle Ages have left a number of superb 
monuments: Saint Sernin, founded in 1096 in replacement of 
a much earlier building, is the largest Romanesque church 
in existence. One of the most important halts on the pilgrim- 
age to Compostella, it has the biggest collection of holy 
bones in France, as well as some splendid tapestries and 
delightfully carved triforium capitals, but it is the outside 
view of the chevet that enchants. High above the apse with 
its eight radial chapels, soars the octagonal tower that exactly 
balances the long transept. Three tiers of coupled round 
arches are surmounted by two stages of triangular arches and 
a bold spire, the work of the thirteenth century a triumph of 
matchless perfection in red brick. The mediaeval masons 
of the Toulouse plain, lacking a readily available building 
stone erected buildings of supreme beauty from the despised 
brick. The brick they worked in is long and thin (but thicker 
than the Roman tile) ; bonded by almost equal thicknesses of 
cement, and varying from warm red to delicate shell pink, it 
is used throughout the plain with great artistry. 

Another wonderful building, much lovelier than the cathe- 
dral (which serves as a warning to those who would impose an 
alien style upon a strongly marked local idiom) is the thir- 
teenth-century church of the Jacobins. The exterior, with the 
strong shadows of the east end and the truly exquisite oc- 
tagonal tower, is almost forgotten when we go inside, and we 
catch our breath to see the spacious vessel supported down 
the centre by a line of gigantic columns which rise sheer to 
the vault, some seventy feet high. 

Numerous beautiful town houses mark the prosperity of the 
merchants of past generations. If the seventeenth century 
fa$ade of the Hotel de Pierre is rather overwhelming, with its 

* Chanticleer alone is prouder than a Toulousan chanting "my country". 
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fluted columns and flowery decoration, exquisite restraint is 
shown by the Renaissance loggia and the remarkable court- 
yard of the Hotel de Bernuys and the magnificent classical 
courtyard of the Hotel d'Assezat built in the 1550'$, the first 
in Toulouse to obey Vitruvius 5 principles. Both Bernuys and 
Assezat made their fortunes from the dye trade woad 
grown in great quantity round here until science found a 
cheaper substitute. So valuable was the trade that the term 
"Land of Cockaign" from the coques or cakes of crushed 
woad was coined to designate the fortunate region. 

To combat heresy a university was founded seven hundred 
years ago and has since become a famous centre of learning. 

Paris pour voir 
Lyon pour avoir 
Bordeaux pour dispendre 
Toulouse pour apprendre* 

runs the old jingle. Poetry also has its throne here. Carrying 
on the traditions of the mediaeval courts of love and chivalry, 
les Jeux Floraux have for six centuries been contested, with 
traditional unvarying ceremony, by budding poets. The most 
illustrious winner was the youthful Victor Hugo. 

All Toulouse centres round the Place du Capitole facing the 
Town Hall where the city fathers, whose title of capitoul is 
another link with Rome, deliberate in an elegant eighteenth- 
century palace. Toulouse serves as a clearing house for the 
entire region, but besides a great market, it has important 
arms factories and two big aircraft works. The city has still 
another distinction. It is the undoubted centre of rugby foot- 
ball in France. Throughout Languedoc small boys do not 
kick round balls about the street as elsewhere. In every 
town and village you see them tackling, feinting, passing with 
boundless zest, at all times of the year, a rugby ball. 




* Paris for sight-seeing 
Lyon for earning 
Bordeaux for spending 
Toulouse for learning. 
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AND THE MASSIF (CENTRAL 

A dark, brooding mountain tract shrouded in thick, silent 
pine-forest, with highlands rising to over six thousand feet; a 
hard-working, taciturn peasantry "as old as the Hills" from 
which they spring; a dramatic chain of conical volcanoes that 
seem to have cooled only yesterday; wooded gorges in which 
tumbling rivers have been imprisoned to form long sinuous 
lakes whose head of water provides electricity for the railways 
and for Paris factories ; ancient towns with Romanesque chur- 
ches as strikingly original as any in France; little workshops 
practising industries with methods learned from "the rude 
fore-fathers of the hamlet" that contrast with the enormous 
modern rubber works all these things make of Auvergne 
one of the most fascinating provinces in France. 

Auvergne contains some of the oldest land in the world, 
parts of it never having been submerged since archaean times, 
though they have been endlessly battered and weathered by 
rain and river, by sun and frost. Rivers like the Truyere have 
carved ravines through mica schists whose altered laminations 
tell of fearful pressure to which the eroded grits of other parts 
have been subjected. Enormous granite intrusions welled 
up to the north-west, while all along the south and south-west 
rim of the district tall limestone river cliffs testify to the tens 
of millions of years during which the core of the Massif Central 
stood as an island fortress out of the Jurassic seas. Then about 
the beginning of the Tertiary Era, some sixty million years 
ago, lava began to pour out of great volcanoes, cooling into 
basalt tables hundreds of feet thick, the Cantal volcano build- 
ing up a cone whose original height has been estimated at 
ten or twelve thousand feet. Since then the forces of erosion 
have been tearing the husk from this giant, until to-day the 
road from Saint Flour to Aurillac can pass at a mere three 
thousand feet right through the heart of the cone between the 
Puy* Griou and the Plomb du Cantal, whose steep, conical 
peaks, six thousand feet high are only the lower flanks of the 

* Pays is the Auvergnat name. 
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once enormous mountain, although they give the illusion of 
being individual volcanoes. 

Deep inside the earth, granite was welling up, cooling and 
hardening until later earth movements and slow weathering of 
the softer overlying rocks brought it to the surface to form the 
long crescent-shaped plateau of the Limousin which buttresses 
and shoulders on the north-west the older rocks of Auvergne. 

Once more the earth trembled and vomited in gigantic 
convulsions along the edge of the long fault fractured by the 
Alpine thrust, whose downslip produced the magnificently 
fertile trough of the Limagne. Along a thirty mile line hell 
itself broke loose, and the sky was darkened by burning rain. 
Some eighty volcanoes forced a molten passage through 
the belching fissure, some slowly lifting themselves in great 
domes, some pouring fiery rivers down their swelling flanks 
onto the plain, searing the forests and blocking the valleys, 
while others shot out clouds of steaming mud and ash as well 
as writhing bombs that piled up all around. This took place 
over thousands of years with primitive man as its certain 
witness^ 

Lakes have formed in the dammed valleys and splendid 
forest cloaks the mountains holm oak and spiky-leaved 
chestnut on the lower slopes and pine above to provide 
Auvergne with one of its major occupations. The disinte- 
grating lava has produced an abundantly fertile soil, per- 
mitting rich harvests of wheat, potatoes, beet and lentils, 
particularly in the warmer valleys, and even at high altitudes. 
Otherwise agriculture yields only a meagre return in areas 
where the life-giving ash has not fallen, and there the peasant 
has to be content with buckwheat and rye as a staple crop. 

The high plateaux of the Planaises the basalt table-lands 
such as that round Saint Flour afford excellent pasture for 
cattle which in winter are brought down into the valleys 
to feed on hay from the hill slopes. A specialised occupation 
is training draught bullocks which are used instead of horses 
in most parts of the Massif and in Burgundy, while in 
Limousin, especially on the Millevaches plateau (whose name 
is so suggestive) cattle which have roamed free for the summer 
months are penned in the stable and fattened for the Paris 
slaughter-house on oil-cake and sugar-beet pulp. As a side- 
line goose and lamb skins, prepared on the plateau, are sent 
to the leather-works of Poitiers, chestnut and oak bark being 
used for tanning. Many Limousin farms also produce suc- 
culent ham from pigs which are fattened on whey from the 
dairies, while the chestnut forests that swathe unbroken miles 
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of rounded granite hills enable towns like Gueret to market 
delicious crime de matrons. 

The network of tumbling rivers is useless for navigation, 
but in them anglers find their delight, and the occasional 
poacher still catches trout with unbelievable skill in the 
traditional way diving under rocky ledges and seizing the 
fish in his bare hands. 

Heavy industry skirts the edge of the Massif: Limoges is the 
pottery capital of France, small coal-fields pock the eastern 
side, while the great rubber factories of Montlucjon and Cler- 
mont Ferrand have doubled the population of these towns 
this century. 

Leaving quiet Berry, the road south from Bourges switch- 
backs through Bruere where a pillar marks the exact geo- 
graphical centre of France, then follows the valley of the Cher 
to Montlu$on, a briskly attractive working-class town, 
teeming with industry, Dunlops dominating, of course; yet it 
is not so big a town that the past is hopelessly submerged. 
Numerous old houses survive along the steep streets above the 
modern shopping centre. 

A tiresome road jerks its way south-west, straight ahead for 
miles, the sort of road that takes the heart out of a cyclist, 
each crest the repetition of the last, each gradient demanding 
bottom gear. The villages are drab, with mean cottages lack- 
ing nearly all comforts; the churches are uninteresting, hum- 
drum granite buildings, yet almost all have beautifully 
moulded door arches. 

Bourganeuf with square castle overlooking the folded valley 
is a pleasant little town, but the gem of the area, standing on 
yet another ridge above the forest is Saint-Leonard, where 
splendid stone-built houses, that once belonged to prosperous 
fourteenth-century wool-merchants, frame a noble Ro- 
manesque church distinguished by a round baptistery and an 
open-work steeple which is one of the most remarkable 
Transitional works that I know. To-day the town owes its 
comparative affluence to the famous beef-cattle which are dis- 
patched in great numbers to bring bifteks to Parisian homes. 

The river Vienne has cut a narrow, winding valley through 
the high moors. With its five bridges, Limoges has always been 
an important communications centre. Famous from the early 
Middle Ages for enamel work of great beauty, it is now one of 
the major industrial towns of France, thanks chiefly to the dis- 
covery last century of china clay at Saint- Yrieix. The cathe- 
dral, dominated from afar by the campanile which rises from 
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an enormous ugly base, has a handsome flamboyant transept, 
while the interior is a splendid example of restrained, mature 
Gothic, but apart from this there is disappointingly little to 
recall the past. 

The country round Limoges is quite lovely long ridges of 
green pastureland, on which the famous cattle graze, rise out 
of the tufted chestnut forest, with prosperous farms in clear- 
ings, surrounded by dappled orchards and lines of walnut 
trees, while hillside meadows remain lush green through the 
hot summer thanks to cool water trickling in tiny transverse 
runnels down the slopes. Southward the land is violently 
creased. At the foot of one hill stands the gaunt round tower 
of Chalus, where Richard-the-Lion-Heart received his death- 
wound besieging the castle in 1199. 

Brive, a big market town in the centre of a valley whose fer- 
tility contrasts with the thin soil of the limestone plateau to 
the south, is an important rail junction for the Toulouse-Paris 
and Bordeaux-Lyon lines. By irony of fate its neighbour 
Tulle, which gave its name to a gossamer fabric, has now 
turned to armaments for its principal occupation. A few 
miles south lies Beaulieu, an infinitely appealing town which 
abounds in lovely old houses. (One of the most charming, 
a laden vine trailing along its wooden balcony, is now a Youth 
Hostel.) There are medieval gateways, narrow streets and 
a Romanesque church with a splendid apse and a porch sur- 
passed only by that of Moissac whose pattern it shares. Of 
course, beauty and old age have their inconveniences 
certainly Beaulieu lacks Conveniences! The Pyrenean inn- 
keeper who grandly replied to his English guest's embarrassed 
query: "Madame, the whole of France lies before you", may 
have been apocryphal; the lady at Beaulieu who answered 
my quest by indicating the broad, smooth-flowing Dordogne, 
was not. A "Clochemerle" attitude to sanitation still prevails 
in rural France especially in the Midi. Occasionally a news- 
paper will take up arms against this outlook, yet the old 
indifference lives on. 

The Dordogne here flows between gullied hills with vine 
terraces on the lower south-facing slopes and tall timber 
on the opposite side. Piles of brushwood in long straight 
lines show where the felled tree-trunks have been hauled away 
to the sawmills. Born in the ravine-gashed sides of the Monts 
Dore, the Dordogne has battled its way through wild gorges in 
which engineers have trapped it in a series of lakes behind 
powerful dams. The most impressive is that at Mareges, 
with its huge, curving concrete wall holding back a head 
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of water 240 feet high, set at the bottom of the chasm against 
a precipitous background of craggy ledges and dark trees. 
The water spilled from Mareges is recaptured by a further 
dam the Barrage de 1'Aigle, which, with the reservoir at 
Neuvic and the new barrage still under construction at Bort- 
les-Orgues, makes this one of the greatest hydro-electric 
schemes in Western Europe. Bort-les-Orgues owes its 
surname to the volcanic basalt flow which in cooling has 
formed immense hexagonal columns (like those at FingaPs 
Cave) which popular fancy has likened to organ pipes. 

Beyond Ussel the road from Tulle runs at a fairly even 
height, except where rushing torrents have incised deep 
V's in their flanks, among moors and Alpine pastures on 
which the Forestry Commission has now planted thousands 
of acres of firs. Bleu d'Auvergne, one of the most delicious of 
cheeses, is made in little factories in the high villages. 

The first vision of the Puys is quite amazing: a long line of 
rounded summits cuts the horizon, with the master mountain 
the mighty Puy de Dome itself, thrusting up its bald pate 
5,800 feet high in the very centre of the range. A well graded 
road, cut like a continuous strip of apple peeling circles up the 
Puy de Dome out of the pine forest, up the steep slopes clothed 
with such luscious raspberries and bilberries that the climber 
on foot needs all his determination to persevere to the top. To 
the Gauls this was a sacred mountain, and on its top the 
Romans built a temple to Mercury whose ruins still stand. 
Pascal conducted his experiments on atmospheric pressure 
here in 1648, and an important modern observatory keeps 
perpetual weather records. Though powerful winds sweep 
the summit (which sometimes towers above the clouds as 
though floating on air), in winter a curious inversion of 
temperature may take place, so that on occasions it has been 
known to be 20 warmer on the mountain top than at 
Clermont three thousand feet lower! 

The view from the summit is prodigious : north and south 
the eye takes in the confused line of attendant puys, one or two 
with lakes in their craters, some entirely forest-clad, others 
smooth and naked, their raw flesh laid bare where erosion has 
torn away long red gashes in the protective green mantle. 
Westward, ridge after ridge of rolling tableland stretches to 
the horizon ; then to the east, at the foot of the granitic pedestal 
from which the^tf rise, clustered pink roofs mark the towns 
which have sprung up as markets at the contact of hill country 
and plain. A great sprawling patch in the foreground is 
Clermont-Ferrand, the twin black spires of its lava-built 
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cathedral standing out against the red walls of the rubber 
factories. Another strip of dark plateau runs out above the 
plain. There, marked by a lofty monument to-day, stood 
the acropolis of Gergovia where Vercingetorix made his 
valiant stand against Caesar's imperialist legion. Beyond 
the long broad valley, studded with fields, there rise in sil- 
houette first the ridge of the granite Forez and then, over 
the unseen Loire the Monts du Lyonnais and the Vivarais. 
Southwards more tumbled mountain ranges merge into the 
mist towards Saint-Flour and le Puy, while to the south-west, 
nearer at hand, the dainty, jagged crests of the Monts Dore 
the culminating point of Central France and watershed be- 
tween Mediterranean and Atlantic are profiled against the 
sky. It is one of those astounding view-points, so infinite 
in their variety, so rich in their associations, where one could 
sit and sit, enthralled, unwilling to move. 

Although the phenomenal growth of Clermont this century 
is almost entirely due to rubber and chemicals, the city owes 
its historic importance to its site where the road from Paris to 
Nimes, passing through the one major break in the Massif, 
crosses the highway from Lyon that branches here towards 
La Rochelle and Bordeaux. The Gallo-Roman city that 
sprang up after the destruction of Gergovia grew in im- 
portance through the Middle Ages. Here the Papal Council 
decided the First Crusade in 1065. 

The twelfth century, a period of high brilliance in Auvergne, 
evolved a profoundly original church architecture whose 
characteristics are well illustrated at Notre-Dame du Port in 
Clermont. The bare, prison-like wall of the West Front, 
surmounted by a square tower, contrasts strangely with the 
arcaded sides and the elaborate apse with its radiating chapels 
and rich decoration, but parallels the great rectangular block 
formed by the transepts out of which rises a further central 
"box" relieved only by a band of blind arches and surmounted 
by an octagonal tower with two storeys of handsome twin 
arches on every face. Seen from behind, the composition 
of the East End is most harmonious as the successive elevations 
of roof rise to the culminating glory of the central steeple. 
However, it is inside that the builder has lavished his skill. 
Every capital of the pillars round the high altar is a gem of 
figure grouping, narrating rather heavily, but with vigorous 
sincerity and realism, the Passion, or the lives of the evangelists. 

The cathedral, built in the style of the He de France, was 
begun at the end of the fourteenth century. Although the 
West Front and its exactly symmetrical towers is a typically 
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dreary pastiche by Viollet le Due, the great vessel is otherwise 
a construction of most elegant sobriety, distinguished by 
beautiful contemporary stained glass on the apse. 

Mineral springs, born of the Puys abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, while in parts of the town sulphur emanations 
make use of cellars quite impossible ! One delicious source of 
sparkling, health-giving water, richly charged with iron, 
bubbles merrily in the hamlet of Ceyssat isolated at the foot 
of the Puy de Dome and reached only by almost impassable 
tracks. Vichy pays the commune an annual sum of a few 
pounds not to exploit the water commercially an ironic 
aspect of what has come to be known as "Western 
Civilisation" ! 

There is no question of suppressing the medicinal waters of 
Royat, Clermont's attractive suburb. The Romans already 
exploited them, and the nineteenth century launched their 
vogue. Among the more sporty holiday-makers a visit to the 
Grotte des Chiens is popular. There escaping carbon dioxide 
forms a heavy layer along the floor of the cave, eighteen inches 
deep and harmless to human-beings (unless they choose to 
lie down!) but fatal to small animals like dogs. 

Royat also boasts a fortified church quite unlike anything 
in Auvergne, but strangely akin to those of the Midi. 

East of Clermont, the fertile Limagne, traversed by the 
shallow, but swift-rising Allier, leads to the Monts du Forez. 
At their northern end the astonishing manufacturing town of 
Thiers clings to the steep sides of a gulley whose tumbling 
stream has for hundreds of years fed the dozens of small 
workshops which make cutlery. In the thirteenth century 
Thiers was already selling knives and scissors as far afield as 
the Levant and Turkey. To-day skilled craftsmen, labouring 
amid the noise of clanking hammers and hissing steam, 
make every form of cutlery from tiny toilet scissors to shears, 
from dainty ladies' penknives to murderous great sheath- 
knives that would set any boy's eyes glistening; the tour 
deforce being pocket-knives with over a hundred blades and 
gadgets, apart from knives with a spanner or a pair of pliers 
at one end, and of course, good, plain, honest knives that 
merely cut. Few industrial towns occupy so impossible a 
site; not even Saint-Claude in the Jura rims its rocky wall 
more steeply. You can enter a house at street level and find 
yourself on the third floor at the back; while the top of the 
town is 600 feet above the lowest buildings. 

It is not many miles to another town which still pursues an 
ancient craft paper-making. But whereas the factories of 
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Thiers, moving with the times, use electricity, at Ambert 
the paper, with a water-mark dated 1326, is still made 
by hand in dark, damp vaults. The paper turned out is quite 
magnificent but I should not like to work in those dungeons. 

North from Thiers towards Vichy the hills smooth out, and 
the Allier, by now a broad, gentlemanly river, puts on its most 
benign and placid mood before flowing decorously through 
France's most elegant and expensive spa. Still further north, 
the Bourbonnais is a pleasant, rolling land with big, wealthy 
farms which contrast sharply with the not so prosperous 
metairies* that surround them. Moulins, the "County 
Town" has a little-known but beautiful cathedral built in pure 
lie de France style of the end of the twelfth century. Its 
treasure is the magnificent tryptich by the Maitre de Moulins 
recently identified as Jean Hay Clouet, father and grand- 
father of the two famous Clouets, outstanding court painters 
of the sixteenth century. This and other paintings are shown 
to the visitor by a sacristan who reels off their beauties in a 
breathless monotone as he stands with his back to them or 
busily unlocks the next case. 

Beginning its course on the lower slopes of the Monts Dore, 
the river Sioule flows past the Chaine des Pttys, twisting vigor- 
ously between ancient porphyry rocks overgrown with 
heather, that jut out of the resplendent forest. It flows under 
the vast Viaduc des Fades, the tallest bridge in France, whose 
great box girders, perched on immensely lofty pillars, seem 
like gossamer from the river bed over four hundred feet 
below. Near the handsome old bridge at Pont de Menat, the 
Sioule, now a broad stream, is overlooked by the gaunt ruins 
of the Chateau Rocher before starting on its supreme task of 
battering its way through thickly wooded gorges from which 
it finally emerges to join the Allier near Moulins. 

Riom, remaining much the same as it was when it set out to 
rival Clermont two hundred years ago, possesses in the church 
of Notre-Dame an exquisite fourteenth-century statue of the 
Virgin with the Christ Child clutching a little bird one of the 
loveliest products of that school of craftsmen maintained by the 
art-loving Due de Berry. Nearby stand the shattered but 
highly interesting ruins of Tournoel, formerly one of the 
greatest castles in Auvergne. It is told of one owner in the 
Grand Stick that he had so many illegitimate children that he 

* The landlord of the metairie takes a fixed proportion of the produce 
in rent in return for providing farm, tools and stock. The system, once 
wide-spread is now on the decline. Only here and in the Landes does 
it predominate. 
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maintained them in the castle, thus making sure of an un- 
failing supply of domestic help, the chief among their tribe 
bearing the official title ofchefdes bdtards. 

From the Chaine des Puys a low pass runs close to two 
stupendous rocks, Sanadoire and Tuiliere that surge out of 
the thickly wooded valley like the jaws of some titanic sub- 
merged monster intent on swallowing the sky. Beyond 
the Lac de Guery, ensconced in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, the road plunges down in breathless leaps and zig- 
zags into the forest before sweeping into the holiday resort of 
Mont Dore which nestles in a narrow, verdant valley. 
Blocking the horizon is the jagged peak of the Puy de Sancy, 
6,118 feet high, the tallest mountain in Auvergne and the 
noblest, whose summit, so popular with winter skiers, is 
reached by a teleferic railway. 

Eastwards from Mont Dore, where the famous thermal 
establishment is actually smaller than in Roman times, the 
road climbs on to bare Alpine pastures where cattle browse 
throughout the summer. 

Chambon on the other side of the divide, at the entrance to 
the beautiful Chaudefour Valley, has a remarkable circular 
burial chapel, built in the twelfth century. The attraction for 
visitors, however, is the lake, set against a dark background of 
pines. Nearby, the ruins of Murols castle remain impressive 
even in death, as they stand on a basalt knoll above the road 
to Clermont which passes by Lac Aydat, formed like Lac 
Chambon by lava flows blocking the valley. 

Saint-Nectaire, down-stream, is well-known for cheese to 
gourmets who have probably never heard of the church, 
which stands, proudly aloof on the cliff edge, challenging the 
sweeping forest that rises on all sides, quite the most impres- 
sive church in Auvergne finer even than that at Issoire. Its 
apse, with sturdy pilasters between the round headed windows, 
and shallow circling roofs builds up to the great central tower 
with triumphant sureness. 

Seen from the banks of the Allier, the old houses of Brioude 
make a remarkable sight, positively Mediterranean, lining 
the rim of the vertical terrace that stands high above this 
notable salmon-fishing river. The town acts as market for 
the rolling wheatlands, while coal, mined close by, serves the 
industries of Clermont. 

Originally stemming from Brioude, the abbey of La Chaise 
Dieu is a splendid example of fourteenth-century Gothic. 
Inside, the severely harmonious nave is closed from the sanc- 
tuary by a rood screen carried on powerful ogee arches. An 
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intensely realistic Danse macabre represents sinners of all 
ranks being dragged off to their doom, and hung above the 
beautiful choir stalls is a quite remarkable series of Flemish 
tapestries dating from the end of the Middle Ages. 

A long easy climb through pine forest leads southwards 
to open tableland where small groups of cattle graze quietly, 
each one tended by a girl who sits purposefully knitting 
stockings or pullovers hour after hour. The quantity of gar- 
ments knitted by French peasant women must be prodigious. 

The first hint that we are approaching Le Puy is provided 
by the castle at Polignac which occupies the entire surface of 
a huge basalt slab whose vertical sides make unnecessary 
curtain wall or moat. In places the hillside has been laid bare 
by quarries exploiting the vast masses of red cinder flung 
out by the Tertiary volcanoes of the Velay. Finally the 
road reaches the rim of a wide bowl surrounded by dark 
mountains profiled in sharp ridges one against the other in 
wild array. In the centre, amid a multi-coloured patchwork 
of fields, lies Le Puy, one of the most extraordinary sites in 
Europe. Of the black basalt which flowed over the whole 
region to a depth of hundreds of feet, only two great rocks 
remain. On the biggest of them stands the cathedral, round 
which the old town clusters, but most amazing is the Rocher 
Saint- Michel which surges in a giant pyramid, taller than it 
is broad, from the banks of the meandering stream. On its 
tip, reached by a crazy staircase of 267 steps, stands an 
eleventh-century chapel with a porch that is markedly oriental 
in inspiration, and a slender steeple stabbing the sky. One 
rubs one's eyes in incredulous wonder at the sight. 

A stiff climb through tortuous old streets leads up to the 
Romanesque cathedral which clings precariously to the rock 
edge. In it Auvergnat style is strangely modified by a strong 
Moorish influence which is particularly remarkable in the 
lovely painted cloister which might have been brought on a 
magic carpet straig'ht from the Alhambra. The treasure- 
house contains a bible which is one of the most precious 
examples of penmanship of the Age of Charlemagne to come 
down to us. The church itself, vaulted by a series of cupolas, 
one over each bay, seems even more oriental, an impression 
heightened by the overpowering ikons, the jewelled altar and 
the blazing candles. 

The great day at Le Puy is August 25th, the Feast of the 
Virgin, for which thousands of pilgrims flock into this most 
catholic of towns; then the brilliant, chanting procession 
winds its way through streets gay with bunting and ablaze at 
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night with a myriad lights. It is sad that nineteenth-century 
piety should have disfigured the beautiful scene with a hideous 
metal Virgin, fifty feet high, daubed bright red, weighing ten 
tons, with staircase inside to allow sightseers to clamber to 
her very crown. It is difficult to see why. 

Le Puy was long noted for lace, and the tourist influx has 
brought renewed livelihood to the wizened old women 
dressed all in black except for neat little caps, who sit in their 
doorways plying their bobbins in patterns of amazing com- 
plexity. Rather more modern is the production of a truly 
delicious liqueur: Verveine du Velay. 

Westwards a superb wooded valley winds down to Mon- 
istrol where a small power-station captures the racing waters 
of the Allier which has carved a dark, narrow gorge through 
granite in which massive quartz crystals gleam white against 
the lustrous black mica. High above on either side, immense 
floods of basalt bear down upon the forest. 

The village of Paulhac was totally destroyed by the Nazis, 
but is now rebuilt in the old enduring style with rather more 
comfort than belongs to most of the ancient, solid, primitive 
dwellings of the region. Sunset offers magnificent views 
across the utterly deserted purpling moors towards the Monts 
du Cantal beyond Saint-flour, ridge etched against ridge in 
the melting glow of twilight. 

Saint-Flour, hardily seated on a basalt outcrop three 
hundred feet above the valley, its old houses presenting an 
unbroken ring along the escarpment, has a proud boast: a 
frontier outpost during the Hundred Years' War, it was never 
once captured, despite repeated English assaults. The pros- 
perity of the town, shown in numerous old houses of which 
the Maison Consulaire is the finest, is due to its ancient market 
in the middle of the valley leading to Clermont. To it the 
moorland shepherds brought their wool which was worked 
into cloth in dozens of small workshops, while skins were 
tanned in the suburbs. 

At Murat, in the shadow of stupendous basalt "organ 
pipes", the Aurillac road starts to climb the Col du Lioran, wind- 
ing up the sparsely wooded mountain side, and emerging 
through a mile-long tunnel on to bleak moorland that forms 
the steep lower slopes of the Puy Griou and the Plomb du 
Cantal, 6,000 feet high. The way these two peaks, and the 
Puy Mary (big brothers of the Pap of Glencoe) contrive to 
look like individual volcanoes when they are really mere frag- 
ments of the monster Volcan du Cantal, is really quite amazing. 

The long descent, away above the entrenched river 3 
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swirling down the open hillside or under the lee of massive, 
over-grown lava outcrops, is most attractive; then suddenly 
in the neighbourhood of Aurillac, we are out of the eruptive 
rocks and the wild, jagged crags into wooded farmlands and 
meadows in which cattle browse peacefully. A few miles 
north, Salers which has given its name to an excellent strain 
of milch cows seems still to live an undimmed mediaeval 
dream in its ancient houses, the homes of generations of 
magistrates, surrounded by intact ramparts that spring from 
the 1 edge of a steep rock. 

Westwards, another charming little town, Laroquebrou, 
slumbers among gentle pastures on the banks of the Cere in 
the shadow of its romantic castle and inevitable mass-pro- 
duced Virgin. Already the mountains are well behind, but 
rolling hills remain, thickly wooded, then quite suddenly, 
another altogether new country appears : a limestone plateau, 
a mere thousand feet high, whose denuded, arid surface offers 
little shelter for the poor isolated hamlets that crouch in the 
occasional steep folds and gulleys. Where streams have 
gouged deeper valleys, life is easier. The Val d'Autoire 
west of Saint-Cere, unknown to tourists, has exquisite timber- 
framed cottages and rustic bowers, centuries old, overgrown 
with trellised vines among watered meadows that lead up to 
well-tended terraces on which pears and grapes ripen. A 
pretty waterfall pours from the valley head opposite the 
Chateau des Anglais, a veritable pirates' nest lodged in the 
very cliff face, from which the Rmtiers those dreaded English 
marauders terrorised the countryside in the latter part of the 
Hundred Years' War. 

An enormous hole gapes in the top of the plateau: the 
Gouffre de Padirac. One of the authentic marvels of Europe, 
it is 150 feet across and 250 feet deep, representing the col- 
lapsed dome of a vast chamber worn in the rock by water 
filtering through the surface augmented by an underground 
river. A quarter of .a mile beyond the bottom of the shaft 
one embarks on an eerie boat-ride, gliding past jutting 
shelves of rock, worn by successive flood levels, never 
more than three or four yards apart, which disappear into a 
narrow slit far above. A long walk discloses awesome marvels 
inside the grande salle, a veritable Titans' abode, in which 
one stalactite, 520 feet deep, appears to be the central column 
upholding the roof, yet is in fact entirely suspended. More 
than, anything else, that column, formed by the tireless drip- 
ping of lime-charged waters, impresses on one the slow,, 
relentless fashioning of our world. One can envisage the 
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patient, seemingly eternal growth of that stalactite and then 
one reflects that, ancient as it seems, it represents little more 
than a moment in the history of this planet. Lit with superb 
artistry, the huge stalactites, the natural barrages, the great 
sheets of rippled rock, the fantastic shapes and fretted ledges 
fill with wonder. Then, to drive away all other marvels, 
there is the vision of sunlight overhead streaming down^into 
the vast yawning hole, touching with pale glory all it lights 
upon. 

Just above the Dordogne, another "unknown" village, 
Carennac, where Fenelon wrote "Telemaque" has groups of 
charming timbered houses and an abbey which is perfection 
itself. Within the ramparted garth, entered by a battle- 
mented gateway at the side of the solid keep stands the 
dignified Romanesque church with a splendid carved tym- 
panum and a riotously overgrown cloister that is sheer 
delight. This constant encounter with unexpected gems is 
one of the firmest delights in wandering round France. 

If Carennac is little known, this cannot be said of Roca- 
madour, the deservedly famous eagle's nest whose single street 
is guarded by three portcullises that bar the way up to the 
castle and abbey lodged beneath the overhanging brow of a 
great limestone cliff high above the narrow, winding valley. 
Pilgrims no longer climb the 216 steps to worship the holy 
relics; the seneschal and his men are gone, yet despite the 
picture-postcard shops and the blaring motorists' hotels signs 
(or perhaps because of them), the majestic rock village has all 
the bustle and animation of the days when it was actually 
alive. The valley floor is patched with meadows and orchards, 
but it is the scant herbage of the plateau that gives Rocama- 
dour its other local fame: a particularly delicious goats' milk 
cheese made in small rounds that shrink to the size of a crown 
piece as they mature. 

West of Souillac, the regal Dordogne, France's most beau- 
tiful river, flows at the foot of tall white cliffs that form a 
pedestal to the majestic forest. Rising above the tufted trees 
a succession of castles crown the hill-tops, arrogantly com- 
manding the river's broad silver sweeps. Towards Sarlat tidy 
farms in clearings among the tumbled hills grow maize and 
patches of tobacco which is processed in the handsome 
modem state factory on the outskirts of the town. 

Westwards the road winds for miles along the marshy floor 
of a little valley whose steep walls are hung with every variety 
of tree, with cliffs standing bare out of the brilliant green, their 
beetling white brows striped black by the downwash, caves 
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boring into their base and long level platforms cut by prehis- 
toric glaciers. The whole area around Les Eyzies is an amaz- 
ing tangle of similar valleys, whose loveliest, most majestic 
is that of the Vez&re, all on the same pattern: tall gleaming 
cliffs with bossy foreheads rising two or three hundred feet, 
sometimes protruding several yards immediately above the 
ground, with tall screens of poplars shimmering over knee- 
deep meadows beside the gliding river. Despite the green 
grass of these small meadows there are no cows in this country, 
and fresh milk is not to be had. The neighbourhood of Les 
Eyzies has been continuously inhabited for something like 
150,000 years, and every Stone Age industry is represented 
there, while the brilliant races of hunters of Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian times have left imperishable monuments of the 
birth of art. It was in the 1850*5 that an Englishman, drawing 
attention to the very primitive flint tools in the rock shelter 
at Le Moustier, laid the foundations of prehistoric studies. 
Deep within the Grotte des Combarelles, at the entrance to 
which they tossed aside the bones of animals on which they 
fed, primitive magician artists scratched the rude outlines of 
horses and deer and a mammoth with great curving tusks 
and hair trailing to the ground. (It is reproduced in nearly 
every child's history book). Such art is indeed rudimentary 
compared with the magnificent, delicately-featured, life- 
like polychrome paintings of the Font de Gaume, the work of 
very great artists of Magdalenian times. 

Even these beautiful paintings are few and small, but at 
Lascaux, near Montignac in 1940 three schoolboys stumbled 
upon a cave about which it is difficult to speak in sober terms. 
There are marvels which defy description, others which have 
been so fulsomely praised that they fall flat, but Lascaux is 
not of these. The cavern walls, unseen these 25,000 years, 
are literally covered with scores of animals, some life-size, 
some small, some larger (one bull measures fifteen feet). The 
paintings seem to be of two periods : the earlier ones mainly 
in red ochre, sometimes rather stiff and stylised, the second 
group, often painted over them in black manganese, the work 
of Upper Aurignacian men, splendidly lifelike, often dramatic 
in movement, painted with a deftness of outline that is quite 
magnificent, and usually coloured with a splendid sense of 
volume. There are horses and bulls with sensitive, quivering 
nostrils and a proud movement of the head; a group of stags 
crossing a river, head and neck stretched above the water, 
every one caught in a different attitude swimming or about 
to clamber ashore; a terrified horse falling headlong, legs in 
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air (an indication of hunting methods ?) ; a frieze of little 
"woolly bear 33 horses that would delight a modern nursery. 
Many of the animals are pierced with spears or arrows (the 
first evidence of bow and arrow in the human story) a clear 
hunters' wish to ensure magic success to the chase, whilst 
large numbers of pregnant mares and cows suggest hopes 
of fertility. One enormous bull, guts hanging from a gory 
wound, charges down upon its terrified human assailant whose 
summary, stick-like, bird-headed figure contrasts with the 
intense realism of the hunted animal. 

Thick, owl-haunted forest cloaks the domed hills round 
Les Eyzies. In the clearings lie occasional poor settlements 
where peasants may be seen toiling at the harvest an hour or 
more after dark. Nearer Perigueux the country opens out and 
walnut orchards screen more prosperous farms. 



Immediately south of Saint-Flour in Auvergne, the Truyere 
has bitten deeply into the jagged mica-schist. The arched 
girder bridge the Pont de Garabit cast over the vast gulf 
by Eiffel in 1882 is one of the pioneering wonders of last 
century, the first triumphant use of this essential modern 
structure. Downstream the river has been dammed to form 
a long sinuous lake which adds great beauty to the thickly 
wooded gorge. At Entraygues it flows into the Lot, itself 
an uneasy torrent as far as Espalion where it flows under 
a charming twelfth-century bridge which groups so beautifully 
with the sandstone lawcourts and church. Westward the 
river rambles through meadows and fruitful orchards toward 
Gahors, birthplace of the Renaissance poet Marot. The 
church and the exciting, fortified Pont Valentre are striking 
survivals from the stormy past of this Protestant stronghold. 

Near Entraygues, in a remote, wooded valley, stands the 
abbey of Conques, whose nobly severe Romanesque church is 
entered under a magnificently carved, tympanum, one of the 
master works of its century. Treasure of inestimable value is 
locked inside the crypt, the most precious object being an 
infinitely valuable, infinitely ugly, barbarous statue of Sainte- 
Foy, encrusted with jewels, seated like an African idol on her 
throne with podgy face and hands upraised. 

Before reaching Espalion the road south from Saint-Flour 
has climbed through a rocky, moorland gulley with countless 
zigzags to Chaudesaigues where a spring bubbles out of the 
ground so nearly boiling that it had been used for generations 
to supply hot water to most of the houses in the village 
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hence its name perhaps the earliest municipal, central 
heating system in Europe. The iron charged water from other 
springs there, is recommended for anaemics. After tasting it, 
some people prefer anaemia. Grazing on the hills is scanty, 
and each farm occupies a wide area, but Laguiole, in a small 
dip in the tableland holds well-known animal fairs at which 
large numbers of beasts change hands and great rounds of 
cheese are brought in from the farms. 

Rodez, built of deep red stone, is dominated by the fortress- 
like cathedral which seems to incarnate centuries of unsmiling 
bigotry. One feels that the Spanish inquisition would have 
been at home there. 

South lie the Gausses, an arid limestone plateau originally 
formed by deposits in the Jurassic gulf that lay between the 
ancient igneous promontories of Rouergue and Cevennes. In 
the innumerable faults provoked by the Alpine thrusts of the 
Tertiary Era, rivers have carved deep ravines. To-day the 
Gausses are still one of the most desolate regions of France. 
Masses of stones litter the grim plateau which lies bare of 
vegetation except for coarse, withered grass and a few stunted 
bushes. Lost amid the solitude of this almost unrelieved 
desolation, impoverished farms crouch in isolation or in tiny 
hamlets of three or four houses, always on the defensive, 
seemingly cowed by the vast silent wilderness around them. 
Occasional tiny pockets of soil on clay provide an astonishing 
contrast with the dry blighted desert. In the summer drought 
of J 933 I was refused a cup of water with sincere apologies 
by men who protested: Nous rten awns ni pour hommes ni pour 
bites "We have none, for man or beast". Rain seeps away 
without trace to feed underground streams that have worn 
scores of miles of averts, some of which, undermining their 
roofs, have formed the deep canyons so characteristic of the 
country. 

Extremely fertile soil permits rich cultivation in the deeper 
valleys, while on the plateau roam scattered flocks of sheep 
whose milk provides the raw material for an industry of noble 
lineage: the production of Roquefort cheese, the incom- 
parable king of cheeses. Even more than the Gausses, the 
Cevennes support great flocks of sheep augmented by the tens 
of thousands of transhumants which, following immemorial 
routes, trek every year early in June through the torrid 
garrigues of Languedoc into the green hills where they remain 
in the open air with their shepherds until October drives them 
down to the plain again. 
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Centuries of peasant effort cut down the primeval forest 
that swathed the mountains. Sheep and goats effectively 
prevented their recovery, with the result that the heavy rains 
cause disastrous torrents to rush down the denuded slopes 
towards the Rhone every winter. Attempts last century to 
control the upper course of the rivers by reafforestation met 
with intense opposition, even sabotage (as in the Pyrenees) 
from peasants and shepherds, but now many thousands of 
acres of pines, beech, ash and oak have been planted, particu- 
larly on the slopes of Mont Aigoual. In any case the number 
of sheep has fallen considerably in recent generations, not 
only owing to loss of grazing, but also to the difficulty of 
recruiting the miserably paid shepherds. 

South-east from Saint-Flour the Massif Central thrusts out 
its arm in a dying gesture. The old towering volcanoes that 
formed the Monts d'Aubrac are now worn into rounded 
heights affording pasture to cows and sheep that produce the 
full-bodied Fourme cheese which is made in the farms and 
hamlets. Marvejols to the south exploits sheep in a different 
way. For centuries little tanneries have been established in the 
jolly little town whose massive mediaeval entrance towers seem 
to have pushed up through the earth like mushrooms lifting 
the roof of an ordinary house with them as they rose. 

Working leather is indeed a major industry in these parts. 
Leather aprons and jackets are made at La Canourgue, but 
the chief centre, rivalling Grenoble itself, is Millau, the hard- 
working capital of the Gausses. Everything that can be made 
from leather is manufactured there, the speciality being lamb 
and calf skin out of which they fashion millions of pairs of 
gloves for sale all over the world. Patent leather for the shoes 
and bootees of young ladies and gentlemen was a very 
profitable line in our parents 5 day. 

South of the Mende flows the Tarn. Born in the granitic 
Cevennes the torrent has cut deeply into the limestone Gausses. 
Less terrifying than the Canyon of the Verdon in Provence, 
these thirty miles of gorge are more accessible, for a road 
runs at the foot of the cliffs through their whole length, while 
the two most impressive stretches can be traversed by boat. 
Moreover the eye is refreshed by the great variety of the 
scenery. In places the tall limestone cliffs are replaced by 
great sloping banks of clay above which a further line of cliffs 
rises sheer. At Castelbouc the river sweeps round a gigantic 
amphitheatre of half-naked rock whose rugged flanks are 
scored with tiers of roueh vine terraces tilled by the villagers 
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whose grey cottages crouch at the foot of a tall precipice still 
surmounted by the ruins of a mediaeval castle; one of its 
owners, the sole male who had not gone to the crusade, has 
entered legend for his tireless complaisance. 

Wildly writhing, the Tarn fights its way round the great 
snout at Saint-Chely which forces it almost to double back on 
itself. In the unceasing battle between water and rock, the 
Tarn is slowly winning, yet untold centuries will be required 
before the pouring river tears its way straight ahead like the 
road which tunnels beneath the rippled rock. 

Other villages cluster their poor homes where breaks in the 
massive wall allow steep tracks to clamber up to the bare 
plateau. Devoid of all architectural pretence, they and their 
humble churches yet fit perfectly into a scene whose grandeur 
they make no attempt to emulate or defy. One building alone 
holds the gaze : the romantic Chateau de la Gaze with its stout 
walls and towers set in a leafy bower at the very water's edge 
beneath weirdly eroded natural bastions capped by fantastic 
dolomite pinnacles. 

Below la Malene the greatest glory of the river can be seen 
only from mid-stream. Swiftly the gorge narrows, and at 
Les Detroits enormous beetling cliffs lean in to one another 
as if to touch their foreheads. Dark masses of vegetation 
swarming up the deep crevices towards the crown of foliage 
that covers the successive storeys of rock, contrast with the bare 
mass of limestone below. A streak of light, silver and blue 
glitters ahead, swells and bursts in radiant glory upon the 
dazzling rock as the boat emerges from the defile into the sun 
once more. 

Many are the great amphitheatres cwms, coombes, cirques 
call them what you will in the limestone hills of France. 
None is more grandiose than the Cirque des Baumes terraced 
in a series of immense tiers above a rounded cliff which drops 
sheer seven hundred feet on to the shimmering strand, 
glaucous poplars and willows trembling at its foot. The 
magnificent complement of this vision is to gaze from the 
Point Sublime, on the very edge of the plateau, over the 
colossal walls of the cirque into the depth of the canyon where 
the river glides along like a luminous snake. 

Before reaching Les Vignes the Tarn disappears beneath a 
chaos of tumbled boulders worn smooth by long erosion. It is 
exciting and dangerous to scramble and slither through the 
fissures that weave into the tumultuous labyrinth where the 
river rushes darkly under the huge slabs of the Pas de Souci. 
Emerging from the underworld among fields and orchards. 
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the Tarn is soon back in the turmoil of seething rapids, while 
overhead pinnacles, spires and obelisks of dolomite herald the 
end of the gorges. 

At this point it is joined by the Joute which has itself carved 
another great winding gorge in which mighty upright cliffs 
crown the sweeping lower slopes, A magnificent Corniche 
climbs up the Causse Mejean to a wilderness of madly con- 
torted rocks and an enormous natural arch, the Baousse del 
Biel. In the plateau, on opposite sides of the Jonte, two 
caverns offer visions of an elfin world of strange beauty. Few 
underground sights can rival the fortt merge of the Aven 
Arrnand where hundreds^ of delicate stalagmites, a hundred 
feet tall, grow like lacy ferns. 

East of Millau lies the Causse Noire, the destruction ^of 
whose dark forest to provide sheep grazing in recent centuries 
has transformed fertile uplands into arid wastes. There on the 
edge of the plateau is Montpellier-le-Vieux, no town indeed, 
for all its name, though from a distance it presents the fixed 
mirage of some ancient city. Closer approach ^reveals a 
bewildering jumble of rocks so monstrous, so terrifying to past 
generations of peasants, so obviously devil-haunted that it 
was "discovered" and visited no more than seventy years ago ! 
"Streets" crossing at right-angles between blocks of "build- 
ings" nearly two hundred feet high, pinnacled oriental 
temples, Triumphal Roman Arches, obelisks, towers, castles, 
churches all form a Gustave Dore landscape peopled by 
hideous monsters, half-human, half beast, while nearby at 
Le Rayol a gigantic crouching dromedary, with long snout 
and slender neck outstretched, awaits it load. 

At Millau the Tarn receives the waters of the^Dourbie, a 
river of great charm, which flows through a series of inter- 
rupted gorges from the slopes of Mont Aigoual. Indeed this 
mountain, split by countless densely wooded ravines, is the 
great water distributor not that it reveals its entire hand. 
One stream, the Bonheur, disappears completely. It was not 
till 1888 that Doctor Martel (the great explorer who by his 
underground adventures laid the foundations of speleology 
and who did so much to bring tourists to this poverty-stricken 
region) succeeded in tracing the river which, winding and 
tumbling over seven miles of subterranean cascades, emerges 
only a few hundred yards away through the deep abysmal 
cleft of the Alcdve. The local peasantry, struck by the super- 
natural rumblings of wind and waterfall when the torrent is 
in spate, dubbed it the Bramabiau the bellowing bull. 
To the east -the sombre Cevennes profile their long succession 
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of sharp crests in inextricable confusion. Elsewhere, majestic 
rounded summits rear one above the other, and deep gashes 
cut through level tables of rock. Artificial forests of pine, 
beech, chestnut and oak soften the hard granite ribs that run 
down to the river valleys, all of which seem to be named 
Gardon, so poor are the Cevennards, in imagination as in 
purse Gardon de Saint-Jean, Gardon de Mialat, Gardon 
d'Al&s, all of which ultimately merge to form . . . the Gard 
(or Gardon). 

Poor granite crofts, clinging together for moral support, 
form isolated hamlets whose inhabitants, dependent on the 
rough sheep pastures of the upland height, know an existence 
devoid of nearly all material comforts. A little happier are the 
villages that exploit the dense chestnut forest in the middle 
valleys. 

Indeed it is not till the river Herault has reached its lower 
course that the villages begin to look at all prosperous, con- 
trasting their red Mediterranean tiles and cheerful white walls 
with the vines terraced up the hill pyramids and the gnarled 
olive trees that whisper their traditional song to the sun. 

To the west, the river Vis has incised a vertical gorge that 
is a miniature Colorado "le plus amiricain de tons Us canons 
des Gausses" the most Americain of all our Canyons, as Mar- 
tel called it. From the farm at Baume Auriol one has a pro- 
digious view of the Cirque de Navacelles one of the grandest 
sights in France. The river has here described an immense 
loop between the receding cliffs that raise their dazzling 
shoulders hundreds of feet up to the desolate plateau. The 
ceaseless battering of the water has finally smashed through 
the narrow neck at the head of the meander, leaving a great 
pyramid towering in the centre surrounded by the ribbon of 
valley floor like some chariot course of the gods. 

Shortly after swallowing the Vis, the Herault passes the 
Grotte des Demoiselles another spectacular cave home of 
the fairies in peasant lore. Further south, backed by a dark 
ravine, and overhung by a ruined castle, the village of Saint- 
Guilhen, fittingly named -le-desert, clusters round the ancient 
abbey originally founded by one of Charlemagne's most 
trusted counsellors. Looking at this remote wilderness, 
superb though it is, one cannot wonder that more and more 
houses are deserted; rather one marvels that anyone stays on 
to scratch the meagre soil in self-imposed isolation. 

More fearsome even than the site of Saint-Guilhen is that 
of Mour&ze, grouped round a Romanesque church beneath an 
astounding chaos of towering rocks that simulate the weirdest 
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shapes. Harrassed mothers can require little imagination to 
invent fearful tales with which to scare their fractious child- 
ren to sleep, as sphynx and frog, demon's head and serpent 
grin down upon them. 

West of the Herault valley stands Lodeve, a tidy little town 
reached by a hump-backed bridge over which a score of 
generations of cloth makers have passed. Closely linked 
with the one permanent source of wealth in these barren hills, 
Lodeve has been making army uniforms ever since Louis 
XIV's wars, though the industry actually goes back fully five 
hundred years before that. Though the town walls have gone, 
a circling boulevard, completing the sweep of the river, still 
strait-jackets the huddled, narrow streets. 109 bishops lie 
buried in the elegant apse of the cathedral. 

Northwest of Lodeve the largest and most barren of the 
Gausses leaps abruptly out of the valley. Here and there 
pockets of clay permit a few meagre farms, but elsewhere 
the arid surface is covered with shattered stones- Yet on 
this poor herbage vast flocks of sheep roam far and wide, 
providing milk that is turned into cheese. No upstart like 
the eighteenth-century Stilton or Camembert, Roquefort 
cheese has been made nigh on a thousand years. The curdled 
milk is dusted with specially prepared bread-crumbs whose 
mould a primitive penicillium spreads through the cheese 
in delicious blue-green veins. Some five hundred small 
firms bring their cheeses to be stored and ripened at Roquefort 
itself in the airy caves which, behind innocent-looking houses, 
burrow hundreds of yards into the confused mass of limestone 
torn from the cliffs above the Soulze. It is this cold damp 
air circulating through the fissures in the rock that gives 
Roquefort its special aroma and sets it above all other cheeses. 




Seven 

FROM POITOO TO THE PYRENEES 

Vast geological diversity explains the bewildering variety of 
human occupations in this part of France. The low-lying 
southern extension of the Poitou limestone, and the cretaceous 
soils of the Charentes support far-famed herds of dairy cattle, 
but in Aquitaine there is very little grassland or permanent 
greenery. Rich natural forests of oak and chestnut swarming 
over the soft-breasted hills of Perigord contrast with the 
unending rows of resinous pines planted in the Tertiary sands 
of the Landes. The Lot flows through rough, stony uplands 
where jumper scrub makes dark blotches on the bare white 
hillsides before joining the Tarn whose prosperous middle 
life is spent among the sunny orchards of the Bas Quercy. 
Big vineyards stretch along the Gironde estuary, interspersed 
with clumps of cork oak that play their own humble part in 
one of France's proudest industries. The heathland of the 
Lannermezan plateau seems all the more desolate and un- 
kempt for its nearness to the wealthy plain of Tarbes, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, where fat cows graze in well-watered 
meadows surrounded by tall pollarded trees. 

Above all in Aquitaine (the province that became English 
by the marriage of its countess Eleanor to Edward I) there is 
the absolute contrast between the river valleys and the 
plateaux : the bassures along the Garonne in particular produce 
great abundance of fruit and early vegetables peas and 
beans, artichokes and asparagus, onions and pumpkins, 
melons and plums and cherries. Even in autumn the valleys 
appear fresh, but at all times of the year the sandy hautures 
seem accursed, given over to wandering sheep and goats, the 
property of peasants who manfully struggle to till small 
pockets of soil in the widely scattered hollows. 

The peasants of the Charentes in the north have shown a 
remarkable capacity for organisation. Instead of struggling 
against the phylloxera which destroyed their vines, they 
intensified dairy farming, and, combining in their hundreds 
in co-operative enterprises, set about making butter that is 
recognised as the best in France. Little is thrown away 
in these dairies. Factories like the one at Surgeres make 
casein drugs from the waste products^ while skimmed milk 
is used to fatten pigs of which never less than thirty thousand 
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are marketed annually, most of them feeding the butchers' 
shops of Bordeaux. So rich is the grazing indeed that many 
of the Charentes farmers attend the Limousin fairs to buy 
bullocks which the somewhat bleak hill pastures cannot 
support in winter, and fatten them along with the pigs. 

Few towns approached from the sea offer a more striking 
picture of their warlike past than La Rochelle, whose harbour 
entrance is still all but closed by two majestic mediaeval 
towers those very forts between which hung the heavy 
boom that prevented Richelieu's squadrons from breaking 
into the port during the memorable siege which finally broke 
the independent power of Protestantism in France. Now only 
pacific fishing smacks unfurl their glowing sails as they glide 
between these stalwart towers, for La Rochelle is the second 
most important fishing port in France if we judge by the value 
of the catch. It is, however, the less picturesque but highly 
efficient steam trawlers that bring back the lion's share, 
especially the dozen really large vessels that scour the New- 
foundland and Greenland banks for months on end before 
returning to berth at La Rochelle's twentieth-century off- 
shoot: La Pallice. 

The loss of North America was a severe blow to the trade of 
the White City (as the English called La Rochelle during the 
period they held it in the Hundred Years' War), while the 
immense growth of Bordeaux has continually stultified the de- 
velopment of its oversea trade in recent times. Still, the town, 
with its charming, varied arcades, is both dignified and active. 

Rochefort profited betimes from its neighbour's political 
disgrace when Louis XIV's energetic minister Colbert built 
there a military port in 1666, and the great Vauban was 
called upon to make its defences impregnable. There Pierre 
Loti absorbed the tang of the ocean and the wanderlust that 
gave rise to a new fashion in escapist literature. Nowadays the 
port trades rather nonchalantly in wheat and wine and brandy 
as a sideline to its naval activity. 

Sheltered by the long, low-lying island of Oleron, Marennes 
has for centuries been famous for its tasty green oysters and for 
mussels. The young oysters are cultivated in shallow parquers 
divided by irregular rows of sticks close inshore. During the 
winter and spring the fishermen and their wives vigorously 
scrape the rocks, kneeling in small punts for an hour or two 
on either side of low tide. 

Visible from far out to sea, the graceful spire of Moez 
church serves as a useful beacon to mariners. In front of the 
church stands an exquisitely carved sixteenth-century cross. 
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To most people of our generation Roy an means a fashionable 
holiday resort like Trouville or Biarritz, but to our forebears 
Royans was an alternative name for sardines. The little boats 
still slip past the long smooth beach, though in diminishing 
numbers, returning to hang their gossamer nets to dry, 
shimmering blue against the white fa$ades round the harbour. 

A town which is sadly decayed by comparison with its for- 
mer estate is Saintes, capital of the Gaulish tribe of the San- 
tones, the centre of a web of trade routes, and a big city under 
the Romans who built there all their usual edifices, of which 
considerable remains still attest the town's splendour: amphi- 
theatre, baths, forum, temple, and good solid roads as well 
as what must have been a singularly impressive bridge of 
which one span still stands, preceded by an ornamental arch 
reminiscent of the one near Miramas in Provence. Though 
used as a quarry in later centuries the ruins of the amphi- 
theatre are still an imposing sight and the occasional festival 
plays performed there take on an added pageantry against 
the background of gaunt arches in the lurid glow of an 
Atlantic sunset. 

The province of Saintonge suffered severely during the 
Hundred Years' War, and countless homesteads were des- 
troyed and farms devastated. "The forests came back with the 
English" was the plaintive lament of the peasantry over many 
a decade. Saintes always held out for the French king, and 
several splendid churches recall the town's high estate during 
the Middle Ages. Beautiful Saint-Eutrope has a crypt carried 
by arches of great elegance, far more pleasing to the eye than 
that of Chartres cathedral which alone surpasses it in size, 
while the abbey has a most exquisitely sculptured portal in 
the happiest fourteenth-century manner. To-day Saintes 
vegetates. Linked by a drab suburb with the railway station 
(built, quite typically, a mile away) Its one real activity is 
provided by the big locomotive workshops. 

Another noble church attracts visitors to Fenioux a few miles 
away. It is mainly Romanesque, with a handsome fagade and 
primitive arched windows, while the Lanterne des Morts is one 
of the loveliest examples to be seen of this most pleasing form of 
monument to the dead which is found widely spread in 
southern Poitou and Saintonge. Here a group of slender 
pillars supports a little cupola with charming effect. There are 
many elegant churches, mainly of the prosperous twelfth 
century, in this little-visited province: Chadenac with its fine 
tripal portals; Echebonne with a distinctive north front, 
richly arcaded. Melle indeed has three churches of which the 
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most attractive is the old Benedictine priory of Saint-Hilaire 
with its arcaded west front and vigorous statuary. 

Interspersed with meadows and patches of tall woodland, 
all along the roads there lie vineyards producing a light, 
slightly acid wine. Unable to compete in quality with the 
proud crus further south (and in any case successfully pre- 
vented by the Bordelais dealers from exporting via Bordeaux) 
the vignerons round Cognac, thus handicapped, turned to 
producing a liqueur marvellously clear and heart-warming. 
With the arrival of two merchants from the Rhine Martell 
in 1715 and Hennessy fifty years later a great industry de- 
veloped. To the brandy, maturing richly for at least thirty 
years in huge wooden vats, a whole group of satellite trades 
pays respectful homage. Everything is made locally the 
casks, the bottles, the corks and the protective straw jackets 
in which the eau-de-vie is shipped abroad. 

Angoulme, occupying a strong defensive site on a bluff 
above the Charente was already an important military centre 
under the Visigoths. Now its ramparts have gone, but from 
the boulevard that has taken their place a delightful view looks 
across an intensely human countryside. The modern town has 
flowed over the rocky promontory down the hillside, spilling 
round the mills that produce writing paper and, above all, 
cigarette paper. In the past local timber fed a number of 
furnaces smelting iron. To-day, remote from all sources of 
fuel and ore, the steel works carry on, although the hey-day 
of the artillery works was last century. 

Many charming rows of old houses burrow round the cath- 
edral which is one of the show-pieces of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. Bearing undoubted relationship to Notre-Dame-la- 
Grande at Poitiers, the Angoulme fagade infinitely surpasses 
its model, whose heavy columns and riotous carving suggest 
a bejewelled reliquary casket rather than architecture. The 
great cupola that crowns the transepts, as well as the general 
structure link the cathedral with the school of Perigueux. 
The interior was sadly disfigured under guise of restoration 
a century ago by that Monsieur Abadie whose vandalistic hand 
has lain heavily upon several of the finest buildings of the 
west. 

Perigueux itself is another of those museum towns that 
abound in France. From almost every corner of the streets 
that climb towards the hilltop ancient houses strike the eye 
, . . a half-timbered wall, a pepper-box turret or a cork-screw 
staircase at the angle of a courtyard. All this radiates from the 
cathedral of Saint-Front, one of the grandest and most moving 
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creations of Western architecture, for all its Byzantine inspir- 
ation an inspiration transmuted through the eye of Venice. 
No more strikingly unexpected a vision can assail the visitor 
from the north than these clustering cupolas, like giant dish- 
covers, each surmounted by an arcaded lantern capped by a 
further slender cupola shaped rather like a Turkish helmet. 
On either side of the apse, and flanking both transept arms, 
rise small square towers capped by pyramids and more lan- 
terns, while triumphant above the whole edifice soars the 
great master tower, classical in form and ornament, carrying 
a colonnaded drum and cone. Despite Monsieur Abadie 
the interior makes a powerful impression, especially when 
one stands beneath the great dome or looks at the strong 
Corinthian columns in the apse. One cannot help feeling 
that here is the masterpiece of a civilisation established and 
ordered, the product of a long, sure evolution* 

The woods and orchards of Perigord are its wealth. Planted 
apparently at random, singly or in groups, soft grey and green 
walnut trees delight the eye and bear nuts that, competing 
with those of Grenoble, sell briskly in Covent Garden. Fore- 
most in Perigord's long-standing reputation for good living 
come mushrooms and truffles which are marketed fresh at 
Sarlat (the little town where Montaigne's close friend La 
Boetie was born in one of the delightful Renaissance houses 
that group round the church). Other truffles are used to 
flavour the succulent pate defoie d*oie made at P^rigueux from 
the liver of the geese which are to be seen waddling with 
raucous determination behind their leader on most farms of 
Perigord and Quercy. 

Truffles are cultivated in groves of oak trees planted in regu- 
lar lines several yards apart. Killing the grass in a pale 
ring, they grow below a bare, stony circle under the outer 
branches of the trees, and are routed out by snuffling, 
excited, but well-muzzled pigs engaged all their lives on this 
torture of Tantalus, yet never apparently giving up hope ! 

Not every pig of the region is engaged upon this aristo- 
cratic task, but the animal is very much the backbone of local 
economy. Most peasant rejoicings entail the slaughter of a 
piglet. Various sorts of sa.usa.ge~~saucisse, saucisson or loudin 
add to the feast. Ham is home-cured and all the cooking 
is done in pork fat (one could indeed draw up a regional chart 
of France based on cooking fats ! cuisine au beurre in the North, 
cuisine au saindoux in the West, cuisine a I'huile d* olive in the 
gouth). 

By contrast with the arid upland Gausses, Bas Quercy, 
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traversed by the Tarn (which links its fate with the Garonne 
west of Moissac), is a veritable Garden of Eden. All along 
the river an unbroken succession of fields and orchards bears 
heavy crops, and especially round Agen the solid, stone-built 
farms with the heavy sweeping roofs have their sechoir for 
drying prunes. Stuffed plums are their very special delicacy 
rivalling the delicious fruits glaces prepared further south. 
Sometimes, it is true, the rivers, swollen by heavy mountain 
rains, take terrible revenge upon the trusting plainsmen, as in 
the spring of 1930 when the Tarn, overflowing its deep banks, 
poured its wild flood over millions of acres, invading houses 
to the bed-room windows. 

Agen, a charming, quiet prefecture to-day, was, like so many 
of these south-western towns, an important local centre even 
before Caesar marched his legions into Gaul. The Romans 
settled in the plain below the Gaulish oppidum, and there Agen 
flourished afresh. Of the succeeding mediaeval quarter with 
its Gothic cathedral (the apse is earlier) much remains, but 
the modern Agenais prefer to stroll through the elegant 
eighteenth-century squares and in the shade of the mail where 
seasonal fairs are held. 

By contrast, Montauban is quite a recent town, for it was 
founded as a strong-point by a twelfth-century count of 
Toulouse. 

Approached from the Garonne over Napoleon's handsome 
bridge, the town sits steeply above the deep-cut Tarn. To the 
ancient church of Saint-Jacques, whose many-storeyed brick 
tower is one of the handsomest achievements of the Tolousan 
architects, the eighteenth-century cathedral opposes its 
baroque worldliness. Apart from the rich collection of 
drawings which Ingres bequeathed to his native town, the 
chief joy of Montauban, which once traded cloth to Spain and 
sold flour in America, is its handsome eighteenth-century 
square, a masterpiece of municipal design in warm red brick 
which makes the perfect foil for the bright awnings and the 
umbrellas of market-day. 

Between Montauban and Agen stands Moissac at the foot 
of a steep ridge whose lower slopes bear much-prized table 
grapes. Moissac possesses a church whose Romanesque 
porch and cloister are one of the real gems of European culture. 
The main portal is one of the loveliest things of its kind in 
existence. Strangely moving are the stiff elongated figures at the 
sides, who grapple for salvation, while the central column with 
its apocalyptic beast and the evangelists on either side rouses 
a deep emotion that is echoed by the heavenly vision above. 
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As a result of constant forays that harried the countryside in 
between the major campaigns of the Hundred Years' War, 
during most of which Aquitaine was firmly in English hands, 
the peasants in many areas abandoned their scattered dwel- 
lings and sought refuge in fortified bastides, or villeneuves which 
local lords built to defend their property. Most of them have a 
grid-iron plan; like Grenade on the Garonne near Toulouse, 
though Montcuq near Cahors, where a tall central tower 
dominates the hillock that is to-day girdled by a leafy boule- 
vard instead of its old walls, is more like a wheel in arrange- 
ment. Castelsarrasin south of Moissac, is also a bastide to whose 
poultry market come dealers from Toulouse and Montauban 
and the town echoes with the cries of bidders trying apparently 
to shout down the cackling fowl. On Sundays the red-brick 
church is overflowing with worshippers wearing their best 
black, and the porch wall looks like a cycle dealer's. 

Tall screens of poplars that line rivers and roads in the dis- 
trict keep a big saw-mill humming merrily, but Castelsarrasin 
has yet another, quite unexpected activity : after 1 87 1 strategic 
reasons led to the establishment here, far from iron ore and 
coal, but also far from the frontier, of a steel works whose 
clanging rings strangely in this most rural of countrysides. 

Flowing down the current or hauled upstream along the 
centuries-old towpath, an important river traffic used the 
Garonne and its tributaries up to the coming of the steam age, 
their nightly halts marked by villages along the river bearing 
the name Port. Port Sainte-Marie beyond Agen, propped up 
against the hill-face, is a jumble of narrow streets and pretty 
half-timbered houses, but Villeneuve, to the north (a bastide 
dating back to the thirteenth century well before the English 
depredations!) has developed a small modern industry, 
canning peas that grow prolifically in the neighbourhood. 
Thirty feet below street level the Tarn glides darkly. 

All along the broad vale, the fields spread richly, a new 
speciality seeming to reign every few miles. If Agen produces 
every fruit and vegetable in delectable abundance, Port Sainte- 
Marie concentrates on asparagus, Marmande on tomatoes, 
while Tonneins (whose lovely Renaissance cloister vies with 
that of Marmande) lies amid broad tobacco plantations. By 
way of variety, most farms have their poultry flocks, and large 
numbers of turkeys find their way into English homes at 
Christmas. 

Insensibly as the river approaches the ocean, climate and 
country change, grow milder, more veiled, and as the Bordelais 
is reached one passes through a sea of vines. Not that the 
& 
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cultivator ever puts all his eggs in one basket. Essentially 
he believes in mixed cultivation, and almost every mgneron 
grows vegetables between the rows of grapes : tall, tufted maize, 
scented beans or swelling pumpkins. Yet to the world 
Bordeaux means wine, and wine only. On both sides of the 
broad, placid Gironde vineyards stretch away clear Medoc 
on the south of the estuary, delicious when drunk locally; 
Graves on the stony ground near Bordeaux itself, Sauternes 
on the hill-ridge above the river, then Saint-Emilion, Palus, 
Entre-deux-mers, all varying in taste and appeal according 
to the local variations of soil, with their specially noble cms : 
Barsac, Chateau-Yquem, Fronsac, Pomerols, Saint-Emilion, 
Monbazillac, whose very names set the gourmet rejoicing, 

No provincial city can match the spacious dignity of Bor- 
deaux, "this city, gift of the Garonne to France", as Camille 
Jullin called it. Its prosperity dates from the days when the 
Black Prince reigned here as regent for Edward III, and al- 
ready an extensive wine trade developed with England. Ships 
sailed to and from the American colonies, but even when they 
were lost, Bordeaux was undismayed. Her merchant adven- 
turers found fresh outlets for their energy, while a host of 
beautiful buildings line the noble thoroughfares and squares. 
Victor Louis, designer of the Palais Royal colonnade in Paris, 
built France's handsomest theatre here some years after the 
great Jacques Gabriel had designed the splendid Place de la 
Bourse, whose chief ornaments are the Exchange itself and the 
Customs House. Brilliantly theatrical perspectives planned on 
a grandiose scale link the principal squares while, apart from 
great mansions like the Hotel Lalande, the Hotel Pierlot or 
the palace designed for Cardinal Rohan, large numbers of 
private houses in the Rousselle and Sainte-Croix districts 
testify to the prosperity of Bordeaux and the taste of its 
wealthier citizens in the Age of Enlightenment. 

So brilliant is the achievement of the eighteenth century 
that one almost forgets that gay Burdigalia was a considerable 
Roman city and that the imposing ruins of Gallien's palace 
still stand among the palm-tree gardens; or that the Middle 
Ages have left several striking monuments : the Grosse Cloche 
and the huge Porte Cailleau with its tall pointed roofs which 
suggest forcibly the gigantic size of the fortifications. Saint- 
Michel is a notable parish church of the fourteenth century, 
and the cathedral, though not a work of first rank, has a 
beautiful Late-Gothic choir. 

^ In 1808 the municipality that had earlier boasted such great 
citizens of the world as Montaigne and Montesquieu founded a 
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Sodet^Philomathique "to seek the advancement of the sciences, 
arts, industry and public education", and the same spirit 
has continued to guide the town. To-day ships from all 
parts of the globe lie in her spacious docks, bringing timber 
from Scandinavia and the tropics, coal from England and 
America, while thousands of passengers embark here for 
France's African colonies. From the Landes go pit-props and 
turpentine, while vast piles of barrels lie on the quayside, 
and innumerable crates containing bottles of the precious 
vins de qualite are whisked away for shipment to Europe, 
America and even further. The huge cargo-boats and liners 
silhouetted against the graceful Bourse and Douane seem to 
emphasise the unrivalled skill with which Bordeaux has 
reconciled past and present. 

Southward stretches the immense triangle of the Landes, 
France's greatest forest covering nearly two and a half million 
acres, broken only by small clearings and a string of lakes along 
the coast. Less than two hundred years ago this was a waste 
of barren sand in summer and in winter a swamp through 
which heron-like shepherds moved on stilts in charge of 
meagre flocks of sheep. An additional foe was the coastal sand 
moving relentlessly inland in great dunes, engulfing hamlets 
and woods. An eighteenth-century engineer, Louis Bremon- 
tier, began the fight to reclaim the land, and the Revolution 
vigorously continued the work of planting pine seedlings 
protected against the thrashing wind by bundles of faggots and 
esparto grass. Slowly the growing forest bound the loose soil 
and sucked up the marshes, while the coming of the railway in 
the i84o's led to the cutting of dykes which drained the land 
towards the coastal lagoons. 

Not that the battle is finally won, for even now the coast is 
shifting, and the dune of Pilat near Arcachon which was only 
225 feet high sixty years ago, had reached a height of 350 feet 
in ^^935) engulfing trees and submerging a house that had 
been inhabited only four or five years earlier ! 

Apart from thefew highroads, sandy tracks link the scattered 
hamlets, and along them pass only occasional mule or ox-carts 
with their remarkably broad wheels, and the resineur bearing his 
precious gum to his nearest factory. With the forest a whole 
range of industries has grown up, and the Landes has become 
Europe's richest source of resin. Though nowadays its 
prosperity is greatly impaired by competition from cheaper 
substitutes, resin collecting and processing is still the major 
activity. Each week between March and October the rdsineur 
passes with his adze to renew the vertical gash he has already 
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made in the tree trunk. Each week he empties into his can 
the; sap which has flowed into a small earthenware cup placed at 
the bottom of the cut. Each year he begins his groove a little 
higher up the trunk of the pine which will go on yielding its 
sticky secretion for close on two hundred years. His is a lonely 
occupation, for one man can cover much ground, and so he lives 
during the seasonin a temporary hut, taking his collection regu- 
larly to one of the hundred or more factories scattered through 
the forest, which also produce turpentine as a by-product. 

The forest is indeed the essential provider of the hamlets iso- 
lated in the clearings. Although growing maize and raising 
sheep and cattle that wander freely, their progress marked by 
the dull clinking of their leader's bell, these hamlets mostly 
group round the saw-mills which turn out constructional 
timber. Injecting larger trees with copper sulphate, imported 
via Bordeaux, saw-mills also make sleepers that last for many 
years on the railway track. 

Summer heat in the forest is intense and cicadas maintain a 
deafening chorus day and night. South of the lagoon where one 
man's enterprise has created a most popular "family" seaside 
resort at Arcachon, a number of lakes, some fresh water, some 
salt, afford a pleasant relief from the long monotony of straight 
trunks. One of France's major flying-boat bases is at Bis- 
carosse. Paper making has not been able to maintain itself 
against Swedish pulp, for the pines of the Landes are too 
resinous, and one after the other the nineteenth-century mills 
have closed. However other factories at Morcenx and 
Soustons make bungs from cork-oaks that flourish locally in 
this south-western warmth. 

On the edge of the forest at Dax, they also make espadrilles, 
those pleasant cord-soled canvas slippers proper to the 
Basque country but which have now become the standard 
footwear of the South from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
It might also be taken as an indication of the relatively low 
standard of living to note how few French peasants do wear 
leather shoes or boots ! People come to Dax to revel in the mud, 
or at least to lie in it, for it has highly medicinal properties 
which, needless to say, were already enjoyed by Roman 
sybarites two thousand years ago. 

The problems of farmers in southern Aquitaine are the very 
opposite of those in the Alps where the danger is that early 
frosts will split the ungerminated grain. Here the risk is that 
the sudden onset of excessive summer heat may scorch the 
plant while still a tender green. But in a good season the 
maize fields yield heavy crops. 
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A fiery rival to the brandy of Cognac is produced on the 
gentle slopes of Armagnac. It is still manufactured mainly 
by peasant growers in hired stills and sold to merchants at 
Condom or Berac where it will be left to mature in oak casks. 
Condom's claim to historical fame is that Bossuet, the eloquent 
preacher, was once its -bishop. The town has one curious 
feature. I have met towns with their mairie in an old castle, 
or even in a disused convent, I have nowhere else seen a town 
hall in the robust setting of a Gothic cloister. 

Eggs in their millions are brought into Auch from the 
surrounding countryside, as well as bevies of protesting fowl. 
French peasants, like peasants the world over, for that matter, 
show little sentiment towards their beasts, and carry them 
about quite unceremoniously. It is somewhat disconcerting, 
on pushing aside a sack to make room to stand in a crowded 
train to find the sack heave and squawk. "Ne vous enfaites 
fas, ce rfest qu'un canard" "don't take on, it's only a duck", 
says its owner placidly. 

In general the towns of this area seem dead except on joyous 
market day. Nowhere are dwellings more scattered, each 
peasant seeming to prefer to live in the middle of his fields. 
From Auch to Bayonne there are only two big towns : Tarbes 
and Pau, both owing their traditional importance to their 
position, commanding entrances to two of the major Pyrenean 
valleys and serving as the points where mountain and plain 
dwellers exchange their products, while through them pass 
in spring and autumn the long files of transhumants sheep. 

Tarbes stands in a marvellously fertile plain watered by 
countless irrigation rivulets fed by the tempestuous Adour. 
To its role as a market, Tarbes is adding thriving industries. 
Situated almost as far away as possible from traditional sources 
of danger, an armament works was installed here in 1872, 
while other iron foundries make machinery for agriculture. 

The old town of Pau sits round its compact castle, whose 
one real elegance is the keep built by the celebrated Gaston 
Phoebus in the fourteenth century. The promenade in front 
of the castle commands a panorama of breathless beauty : from 
one horizon to the other the long serrated line of the snow- 
capped Pyrenees is etched upon the sky, with the powerful 
Pic du Midi d'Ossau rearing head and shoulders above its 
neighbours. The tiny kingdom of Beam and Navarre saw 
the birth of le bon roi Henry, in whose romantic and amorous 
memory the town still basks. When at last he was able to 
make effective his claim to the throne of France in 1589, the 
two kingdoms were united as equal sovereign states ! To-day 
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the right of itinerant stall-holders in public fairs are still 
protected by a statute of "France and Navarre". In the 
nineteenth century Pau seems to have rivalled Montpellier 
in the affections of wealthy English visitors who came to 
hibernate in the blessed climate and enjoy the mountain 
splendours at vicarious ease. 
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THE PYRENEES 



Though actually composed of two chains separated by a gap 
south of Saint-Gaudens, the Pyrenees do essentially correspond 
to the popular picture of one long line of mountains linking 
Atlantic Ocean with Mediterranean Sea and separating 
France from Spain. Less massive than the Alps, and, thanks 
to their more southerly latitude, presenting fewer great 
glaciers and blankets of eternal snow, they are appreciably 
older. The Maldetta Massif, whose culminating point, the 
Pic Nethou, passes 11,000 feet, was pushed up by the same 
Hercynian movements that produced the Mont Blanc, and 
like the Mont Blanc slowly sank back during many millions 
of years. By the end of the Jurassic period the range was again 
lifted, and while large parts of England and France lay under 
that warm sea on whose bed the chalk was formed, the 
Pyrenees were being subjected to intense pressure that 
buckled them all along their axis. By the time the Alps and 
Himalayas were being pushed up, they already stood in giant 
majesty, their lower flanks covered by huge conglomerate 
which torrents had torn from the heights and which further 
irresistible folding lifted back upon them. Since then all the 
forces of erosion have gouged out valleys and ravines, and 
isolated gigantic pyramids which, if not so tall or so bulky as 
the Alps, seem by the sharpness of their contours to offer the 
very image of mountain grandeur. 

Strangely enough, the major distinction that can be made 
between the moist, forest-clad northern Alps and the bare 
bleak highlands of the south applies also to the Pyrenees. The 
western section, plentifully watered by the warm, rain-bearing 
winds of the Atlantic, carries a rich mantle of woodland: 
ever-green cork-oak on the lowest slopes, dense chestnut and 
beech higher up, with tapering conifers at all heights. East 
of the Col du Portet d'Aspet, however, the mountains show 
their bare ribs, and the thin soil carries a much scantier vege- 
tation. In the west, despite centuries of destruction by 
peasants and their flocks, the vitality of the forests ensures 
spontaneous regeneration, and, as in the Grande Chartreuse 
range, trees resolutely invade ill-tended farm-lands. To the 
east, however, it has been necessary for the State to make a 
serious effort to check erosion. First attempts at reafforestation 
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last century were resisted with violence by the villagers 
alarmed at the apparent threat to their traditional grasslands, 
but to-day, especially in the arid Corbires, many thousands 
of acres of splendid forest of beech and fir, oak and chestnut 
have turned former "bad-lands" into a valuable source of 
communal revenue. 

All the important valleys open to the north, and most^ot 
them run only a short distance. In fact there is only one major 
route through the heart of the mountains into Spain, and 
nothing remotely approaches the Alpine Gresivaudan, either 
in richness of cultivation or industry. This explains why 
historically the Pyrenees have always been poor, split into 
numerous counties and kingdoms, and without a single really 
big town, all their communications leading to places like Pau, 
Tarbes or Foix on the edge of the plain. 

Though a long clearly-defined mountain range is the mili- 
tary strategist's second ideal, it is rare that such a barrier forms 
an ethnic frontier. At the Mediterranean end of the Pyrenees, 
Catalans, speaking a language close to but distinct from French 
or Spanish, are artificially kept apart. In the west the Pays 
Basque, inhabited by a people whose language has nothing 
whatever in common with either French or Spanish, is 
similarly split. The origins of the Basques constitute Europe's 
strangest racial puzzle. Their own chronicles trace their 
descent from Tubal, fifth son of Japhet, who reigned over them 
143 years, supporting evidence being the visit that Noah paid 
to his grandson in the usth year of his life. A rival theory 
of more recent date suggests that they are the survivors of the 
Iberians that little known race who migrated along the 
Atlantic coast and eventually crossed to our own shores, bury- 
ing their dead chieftains in megalithic tombs which are still 
a matter of wonder. For Julien Vinson they are "A forgotten 
remnant of those savage peoples, the last representatives of 
those scarcely human beings who hunted the deer and the 
cave-bear; unknown descendants of the Stone Age cave- 
dwellers, the Basques, stationary and uncaring, have seen pass 
away at theirfeet, Iberians and Gauls, Romans, Carthaginians 
perhaps, certainly Arabs, Visigoths, Franks and Northmen 
until the day when, bowing before the inevitable law of pro- 
gress, sallying forth from their retreats they have mingled with 
the great Latin civilisation which bears them along further 
and further in its steady, implacable evolution. 55 

Desperately they resisted both Spaniards and Franks. They, 
and not the Moors, falling upon the rearguard of Charle- 
magne's army in the year 778, wiped out the flower of 
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Prankish chivalry retreating through the wooded pass of 
Roncevaux under the command of Roland, the matchless 
paladin whose exploits echo in that first immortal epic of 
French knighthood: La Chanson de Roland. 

From this hardy sea-faring race came Sebastien Eleans, 
Magellan's lieutenant in the first voyage round the world, and 
love of adventure plus economic distress has led scores 
of thousands of Basques to try their fortune in the New World. 
Of these, many have returned to live at ease in their native 
villages especially round Ascain and Cambo where they 
invariably figure as los Americanos. 

Deeply attached to their soil, imbued with tenacious super- 
stitions, the Basques speak a language of despairing com- 
plexity, akin to no other known tongue. To make things more 
difficult, nearly every district speaks a different dialect. If the 
wits of the Picard peasant proved too sharp for the Devil, at 
least the two could converse. The unfortunate fiend, after 
seven years in the Pays Basque had mastered only the two 
words for yes and no : bai and eg. Discouraged he sadly fled 
into more civilised surroundings. Spanish has greatly influ- 
enced daily intercourse (three-fifths of the Basques live south 
of the border), and the stranger rather doubts his welcome on 
being greeted with Adieu as the first word ! 

"A little people dancing at the foot of the Pyrenees 35 was the 
famous dictum with which Voltaire dismissed this attractive 
race. But how they dance! What athletic vigour of clean- 
cut limbs as they toss themselves over their staves held on 
high, or leap in full flight upon a glass filled with wine, poised 
for a moment on its rim, and leap off again in unbroken rhythm 
without spilling a drop. In the valley of the Soule especially 
the traditional dancing goes on, young and old taking the 
keenest delight in their supple grace. 

The costumes themselves charm the eye : the men with their 
btrets, sashes and white trousers with a band of bells jingling 
below the knee; others wearing braided waistcoats, tasselled 
caps and wonderful embroidered spats ; the women with their 
dainty bonnets and colourful kerchiefs. 

Twenty years ago the btret, now worn throughout France, 
was still described by French writers as a blue cloth cap worn 
in this region. On the whole it is the broad, floppy beret worn 
in Spain that has become popular, in contrast to that worn by 
"French" Basques which is almost skull tight. I have never 
seen a Basque without his biret> and one must suspect that they 
are born with them. 

An Englishman's delight in football and cricket is pale 
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compared with the passionate fervour felt for pelote by the 
whole male population here. Akin to the ancient game of Fives, 
it was probably the fastest ball game in the world before the 
invention of squash. Every village has its pelota court, a 
wall of the church often serving as the fronton against which 
the padded ball is hurled. Two games are played: the old 
form with the bare hand, and a more recent development 
in which the players wear a wicker extension to the arm with 
which they are able to hit the ball with tremendous violence. 

Though the Basques are not notable for their love of work, 
pelota and dancing give them the necessary agility for their 
major industry: smuggling. To this they bring an age-old 
fervour and remarkable skill. They are conscious of no wrong 
in exchanging goods across a frontier which cuts across 
deep bonds of kinship, separating brothers and cousins quite 
artificially. 

The capital of the "country", Bayonne, lying on the edge of 
the very fertile Pays de Labourd, is a pleasant rather than dis- 
tinguished town with a mediaeval citadel whose walls and 
towers have been pierced by more recent artillery ports. The 
cathedral begun in 1213 and completed under English domi- 
nation is hardly a great composition, though its slender steeples 
make an agreeable sight down the narrow, crowded street or 
across the river. The broad, majestic Adour is indeed the 
town's greatest attraction. Not that it always remains 
smooth, for strong Atlantic winds beat back the current in a 
formidable bam so that even to-day tugs are required to 
bring ships into the harbour. 

Snobbery certainly has commercial value. The visits of 
Empress Eugenie last century and the even more frequent 
sojourns of Edward VII brought to Biarritz an affluence that 
has not deserted it. Certainly the site is lovely and the 
succession of rocky bays against which the great breakers 
pound is sheer delight ... out of season. Then one can 
enjoy the most wonderful views along the rock-bound shore 
fringed in luxuriant vegetation, with the sharp, clean-cut 
hills of Spain rising across the water, 

Less spoiled is Saint-Jean-de-Luz with its charming old 
houses and lively water-front. Though showing some tendency 
to copy Biarritz, it still preserves something independent and 
genuine. After all it has its memories. We can still see the 
house in which Louis XIV awaited his unattractive bride. We 
can still visit the church in which he and the infanta plighted 
unloving troth, entering through a door specially pierced for 
them and sealed immediately afterwards ! The church itself 
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Is one of the richest specimens of a style peculiar to the Basque 
country. Women alone, wearing solemn black, occupy the 
floor, and men sitting in wooden balconies two or three tiers of 
which line the sidewalls. Often there is the greatest contrast be- 
tween the rough, bare carpentry of these balconies and the al- 
most intolerably ornate baroque altarpieces inspired by Spain. 

To enjoy all the charm of Basque architecture, however it is 
necessary to go into the quiet villages like Ainhoa, Sare or 
Saint-fitienne-de-Baigorry. There, bordering the trim, nar- 
row streets, stand clean-looking, white- washed, half-timbered 
houses with overhanging roofs and painted shutters. Others 
lean against the hillside among pastureland or below thick 
woodland coppices. 

Slowly through the villages pass the strong-limbed oxen, 
heads bowed low beneath the massive yoke, hauling cumbrous 
carts whose design seems every whit as antiquated as those of 
primitive India. More briskly step the traps which in long 
files a hundred or more together all driven by women and 
girls move through the dawning light towards market at 
Bayonne or Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

Saint-tienne-de-Baigorry and Bidarray have delightful old 
bridges, the former leaping over the river in a single airy span. 
Beyond Cambo the hills begin to pile up against one another, 
thickly shrouded in startling green. Amongst them, astride the 
Nive sits Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port at the foot of the Port (or 
pass) of Roncevaux, that very glen where Roland with his 
twelve peers put to flight the "moorish" army before succumb- 
ing to his wounds. There says the sublime old chronicle: 

Li quens Rollout sejut desuz un pin; 
Enver$ Espaigne en ad turnet sun vis. 

Morz est Rollant, Deus en ad Lame es eels.* 

Roland's ghost haunts these hills, so profoundly is his 
memory engraved upon peasant minds. The sharp gorge 
through which the Nive rushes near Itxassou was cleft by 
one stroke of his magic sword Durandal, and with his foot 
smashed that gaping hole (through which a coach and horses 
could be driven) known to this day as Le Pas de Roland, as he 
thrust at his numberless foes. Why, in the very heart of the 

* Count Roland lies beneath a pine, 
Towards Spain he has turned his face 



Dead is Roland; God has his soul in heaven. 
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mountains far above Gavarnie, fully a hundred miles away, 
another blow of the hero's sword struck through the living 
rock a gap three times man's height: la Breche de Roland. 

Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port has lingered almost, unchanged 
since the Middle Ages. Its double line of walls stands firm. 
We can still climb from the roughly cobbled streets through 
arched gateways on to the battlements and from them look out 
over the entirely peaceful maize fields and straight lines of 
poplars towards the sharply-ridged hills whose profiles cross 
and recross towards the frontier. 

In days when marriages were expected to endure, newly 
wedded citizens of Saint-Jean proudly carved their names on 
the lintel of their new home : Jose et Maria Arrue co-proprie- 
taires 1719, are thus ensured near immortality. 

Eastwards the hills build up, and a six-mile climb to the 
Col d'Osquich, foretaste of bigger things to come, is heralded 
by a notice to road-users that betrays an economical mind : 
Attention! 10 dangerous corners. 

Summer grows really hot round here, and people do not 
stir out after mid-day unless on unavoidable errands, and then 
with large umbrellas. Even cab-horses wear dainty parasols ! 
The noble-looking oxen, have their heads entirely covered by 
a fleecy lambskin with a white fringed shade over their faces. 
They cannot see, but at least they are safe from the murderous 
flies, which is more than their masters are. Horse-flies, blood- 
sucking vampires an inch long, can make life very trying. 

The spreading popularity of espadrilles has restored a little 
activity to Mauleon, ancient capital of Soule, which has long 
retired from glory in the shade of its old fortress. More alive 
is Oloron whose factories also make espadrilles and bfrets and 
whose fairs attract buyers from all over Navarre and even from 
the other end of the Pyrenees in May and September, the 
months when the transhumant sheep are mounting to the high 
pastures or returning to the plain. Nowadays Roquefort 
cheese is prepared here and sent by rail to Roquefort itself 
to mature in those magical cooes d'qffinage whose air not even 
the Pyrenees can emulate. 

There are two interesting churches at Oloron : that of Sainte- 
Marie has an elaborately carved portal whose sculpture is still 
as perfect as when it was executed in the twelfth century. 
Tradition asserts that it is the work of returned crusaders. 
Certainly the Descent from the Cross on the tympanum is 
highly Byzantine. Two subjugated Moors carry the central 
column, and round the arch twenty-four kings with harps 
(and bottles of wine) play music to the Lamb of God. Below 
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them another semi-circle is filled with peasants engaged in 
their daily tasks: ploughing, , sowing, reaping or fishing for 
salmon bigger than themselves. 

Through the Aspe valley runs the highway to Spain, and 
from it branches the impressive Ossau valley down which 
tramp tens of thousands of sheep on their hundred miles jour- 
ney to the winter feeding grounds near the Landes. Passing 
two great cubes of rock, one bearing a little church and 
graveyard, the other a ruined castle, the way runs level for 
several miles and some hundreds of yards wide, but blocked 
on three sides by towering mountains, apparently without 
issue. Beyond a big outcrop the Gave de Laruns pours out 
from a narrow gorge, its waters augmented by a powerful 
waterfall gushing out of a round hole in the precipice. 

^ Through the superb, wooded defile a fine modern road 
climbs, now twisting round buttresses, terraced over a seething 
gulf, now blasting a way through the solid wall. Ever new 
delights meet the gaze as the glen unfolds towards the charm- 
ing cascade of the Pont d'Enfer which tumbles merrily amid 
a haze of silver birches and glossy alders that mask the tall, 
rocky wall. Beyond the gleaming structure where the rushing 
water is transformed into electric energy the road winds up 
and up, sinuously adapting itself to the twisting valley, with 
the tremendous pyramid of the Pic du Midi d'Ossau towering 
overhead in solitary majesty like so many other major peaks 
in the Pyrenees. 

These high valleys rival the Alps in their floral wealth, and 
where forest gives way to meadow the slopes shine with 
nodding asphodels and dainty saxifrage, tall blue or yellow 
monkshood and brilliant Alpine rose. Hereabouts is the last 
remote refuge of the almost legendary Pyrenean bear, among 
the barren crags hunters stalk the lovely chamoix and, alas, 
sometimes even succeed in killing one. 

To keep in France we must retrace our steps as so often 
in these mountains and from Laruns climb past Eaux- 
Bonnes, a popular spa half buried beneath the luxuriant 
forest, with a bright patchwork of fields on the other slope. 
Here the climb begins in earnest, at first through meadows 
in which strawberries reward the traveller who goes on foot, and 
swallow-tail butterflies fly with ponderous wing-beats among 
the pinks and graceful, waving grass of parnassus. At 5,600 
feet the Col d'Aubisque is reached, and the way runs along 
the rim of the barren Cirque du Litor with shattered masses 
of marble threatening to plunge hundreds of feet into its depths. 

Far away down the gentle valley of the Gave de Pau lies 
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Lourdes, a town whose castle fought valiantly (on the wrong 
side) in the Hundred Years 5 War. To-day,, millions of pil- 
grims flock into what was a typical, somnolent market. Their 
tremendous enthusiasm takes in its stride a gleaming marble 
horror whose garishness rivals even the Sacre-Goeur at Paris 
or the new basilique at Lisieux. 

Strange are the ways of these Pyrenean roads. They wind 
for miles along the level floor of green valleys, then suddenly 
a great mountain springs up, barring the way, splitting it into 
two minor glens which lead to widely separated towns with no 
inter-communication. There is nearly always a small town 
at this point, and such a one is Pierrefitte-de-Nestalas behind 
which the Pic du Midi de Viscos (every valley has its Pic du 
Midi) lifts its lofty cone. 

The "right-hand road" leads to Cauterets through a gorge 
where the smiling beauty of the dale gives place to savage 
grandeur, and the route swings up in a series of sharp zigzags, 
sometimes built out on masses of precarious masonry, often 
boring through the mountainside. Vertical strata of slate 
stand up in jagged spikes through the verdant covering of 
trees and creepers. The gave boils through rapids, threads its 
way among jumbled stones between its enclosing walls, now 
is lost to view, now emerges spread wide where the slope is 
less rapid. Cauterets, at the end of the road, remains invisible 
until you are almost on it, so much does the narrow valley 
writhe within its receding ramparts. 

The spa itself was famous at least as early as the fifteenth 
century. Here the gracious and enlightened Marguerite of 
Navarre, that great patroness of letters held court awhile, and 
here she set the scene that begins her entertaining "Hep- 
tameron". Hither came the ladies and gentlemen who tell 
her tales: "les ungs pour y boire de Veaue, les autres pour se y 
taigner et les autres pour prendre de la fange*". No town in 
the Pyrenees is more splendidly situated. On all sides the 
forest-cloaked mountains sweep down in precipitous slope, 
while upstream the torrent rages among tumbled boulders in a 
descent so steep as to be almost one long waterfall for over five 
miles. In that space there are five roaring cascades of a beauty 
hardly to be equalled in France. Still higher, hidden behind 
the tree-clad cliffs, in which slate gives way to granite, wild, 
dark-eyed lakes lie among the great craggy peaks in hollows 
worn smooth by glaciers of past ages, 

*Some to drink the water, the others to bathe in it, yet others to 
take mud-baths. 
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Due east of Cauterets, but reached only by returning to 
Pierrefitte, lies Luz, where the Templars fortified the rough 
twelfth-century church, surrounded it with a battlemented 
wall inside which the villagers doubtless flocked at first sign 
of Moorish raiders. Ranged against the wall lie the tomb- 
slabs of long-dead parishioners. Southwards the road climbs 
sharply to the village of Gavarnie which crouches in a region 
of fearful wildness. One wonders how people can live in these 
places of awful solitude, cut off from the world for months 
on end, eking out a bare existence with their cattle and sheep, 
their poor crops of rye and potatoes, wringing a bare liveli- 
hood from the most hostile forces of nature. 

Here the road ends, but a mule track leads through fields 
splashed with iris and delphinium, yellow rock-rose and 
tutsan, narrow-petalled crocus and London pride, and count- 
less other exquisite flowers, as well as strawberries in abun- 
dance. Relentlessly closing the trail looms the Cirque de 
Gavarnie, one of Europe's most grandiose sights, an immense 
natural amphitheatre where all proportions dwindle. Three 
thousand feet the vertical ramparts rise, reaching a height of 
over nine thousand feet. Down the black rocks stream 
numerous thread-like cascades, one of which, with its source 
far above in a glacier, leaps nearly 1,500 feet, to be dispersed 
in spray before reaching the bottom. When lightning darts 
from the black clouds massed overhead and peals of thunder 
are buffeted back and forth by the sounding walls, then one 
feels the very Cyclops are at work. 

From Luz the Route des Pyrenees rises through Bareges, so 
tragically overwhelmed by snow avalanche in 1939. Above 
the village long stretches of the road ditch are of marble, 
yellow, green or red, beautifully streaked, adding an unex- 
pectedly gay note to a scene of frightful wilderness. No trees 
can maintain a foot-hold, and very few plants, among the 
treacherous screes of soft schist through which the road threads 
its precarious way towards the summit of the highest pass in 
the Pyrenees, nearly seven thousand feet above sea-level. 
It is actually possible to climb another 2,500 feet to the very 
summit of the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, rising in splendid 
isolation from the main chain, to the famous observatory 
which enjoys an incomparable view of near and distant 
ridges etched one upon the other in inextricable confusion. 

After the grim wastes of these mountain heights, the valley 
round Sainte-Marie-en-Campan brings smiling relief, and one 
rejoices at the human charm of pretty lanes wandering through 
lush green meadows down whose slopes stream-water washes 
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in brimming rills. Somewhat incongruously all the rough 
stone cottages, devoid of most comforts, have door-posts and 
lintels of exquisite marble. From a quarry close by came 
that gloriously veined rosy marble which gives such distinction 
to the Grand Trianon at Versailles and rather less distinction 
to the Paris Opera. (By way of fairness, presumably, the 
designers of Napoleon's tomb went to the Alps for stone which 
they found six thousand feet up in the Haut Queyras.) 

This is one of the loveliest areas of the Pyrenees, and from 
the summit of the Col d' Aspin the beautiful view embraces all 
the delights of mountain scenery: the fresh green of the 
watered slopes interspersed with patches of woodland on the 
foreground; serried forest on the sharp ridges facing north 
across the chequerboard vale in the depths, and a long mys- 
teriously inviting cleft plunging between dark mountain 
shoulders into the purpling distance, with an immense serrated 
barrier, snow-capped and implacable closing the horizon. 

Luchon and the luxurious hotels of its offspring Super- 
bagneres cater for skiers in almost ideal surroundings, and 
climbers come there armed with steel-shod boots and ice- 
axes, carrying rucksacks and coils of rope on their way to 
explore the greatest massif in the Pyrenees the Maladetta. 
Other visitors, less vigorous, sit by the rushing streams or 
drink the famous medicinal waters. 

At Cierp the road from Luchon meets one of the minor 
passes tracking the infant Garonne back to its birthplace in 
Spain. At one time the passage was fairly important, and a 
now ruined mediaeval fortress on an isolated rock at Saint- 
Beat commanding the entrance to a dark defile was named 
"The Key to France". A few miles away, on a wooded 
acropolis rises the severely buttressed church of Saint- 
Bertrand-de-Comminges, the most exciting church in the 
Pyrenees. Every generation added to the shrine : Romanesque 
narthex and exquisite cloister; thirteenth-century nave bold 
and inquiring; Renaissance choir that is sheer joy, and a host 
of spirited carving. 

Eastwards the "Route Themale" switchbacks over the Col 
de Portet whose green flanks gleam with riotous flowers: 
climbing pansies and thistles ten feet tall, while ground thistles 
flaunt a bloom four inches across in a great star of glistening 
spikes. Little blue butterflies flit in kaleidoscopic loveliness, 
hundreds of them settling at once (how fragile a thing is 
beauty!) on a piece of carrion. Dainty fritillaries, gaudy 
swallow-tails and humming-bird hawk-moths fly past, and 
iridescent green lizards more than a foot long scurry among 
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the rocks. Cows and sheep munch the long grass side by 
side, watched by lads whom "official summer-time" perplexes 
sorely. "Uancienne ou la nouvelle" new or old, is likely 
to be their further query when you have told them the 
time. 

Saint-Girons is a little industrial town at the foot of the hills. 
So uninterestingly new are its tawdry streets, paper mills and 
weaving sheds worked by water power from the Garonne, that 
tourists rarely see the quiet old town up the hill with the 
remains of a Gallo-Roman fort. Winding away from the main 
range through limestone ridges sparsely covered with grass 
and shrubs, the valley is blocked by an apparently un- 
surmountable wall of rock. Suddenly the river (and with it 
the main road) swings round, and there the Garonne has cut 
a tunnel three hundred yards long and a hundred feet high. 
This is the famous Mas d'Azil where prehistoric men lived 
and painted with such astonishing realism magical pictures of 
the animals they hunted. 

A few miles on is Foix whose castle, built by Gaston 
Phoebus, astonishes the onlooker even in this region where so 
many forts occupy bold rocky bluffs. Its three lofty towers, 
soaring from a lone crag above the Ariege, afford perhaps the 
most amazing silhouette in the Pyrenees. Having seen the 
place one feels less surprised at the dazzling military genius 
of that later Gaston, hero of Ravenna and scourge of Italy in 
the Renaissance war between France and Spain. 

Haematite has been worked for centuries in the Aritege 
valley, though reserves are now nearly exhausted. Pamiers, 
whose regular streets were laid out by the monks on the edge 
of the plain where vines flourish, now has electric blast 
furnaces, (thanks to a series of power stations along the river) 
which turn out products ranging from horse shoes to locomo- 
tive buffers. The most noted iron foundries, however, are 
upstream at Tarascon, where modern industry makes a 
strange bedfellow for the ancient houses and medieval gate- 
ways overlooking the stream which rushes down its wide, 
shallow bed from the mountain background. 

Still further upstream talc is extracted and crushed in what 
are said to be the world's biggest workings. Then comes Aix- 
les-Thermes where Saint-Louis organised a bathing place 
for fellow crusaders, victims of leprosy. Eastwards lies 
Cerdagne, a bleak, brilliantly-coloured mountain mass 
leading into Catalonia, and to the southwest nestles the 
strange little republic of Andorra, a patriarchal enclave 
hidden in the folds of tall mountains. 



Nine 



Epilogue: A VISIT TO CORSICA 



The rocky Riviera coast slowly dissolves in the warm haze, 
and filmy clouds speed across the face of the sun, casting deep 
shadows on a sea whose brilliance would put Reckitts to 
shame. It is a six-hour voyage south-eastwards from Nice in 
the resplendent He de Beaute, and after about five hours 
we catch our first sight of Corsica: a faint white, jagged 
line high in the clouds. Slowly details begin to emerge, and 
the mountains soar to unbelievable heights, deeply cleft by 
dark ravines, with patches of snow gleaming in the corries 
that seam the face of Monte Cinto and its neighbouring 
giants even in late summer. Cloud hangs in a narrow belt 
half-way up the flanks until the south-easterly breeze brings 
reinforcements and blots out all the higher slopes as we 
approach the shore towards the jagged point, swing round the 
mole and berth in the lee of brown foot-hills. 

The tormented surface of Corsica is essentially one with 
that of the Cote d'Azur, showing a brilliance to be found no- 
where else in Europe. Its rocks once formed part of a conti- 
nent that stretched as far north as Grasse. Then came the 
mighty travail that heaved up the Alps, bending and cracking 
and finally sinking beneath the sea all that lay between the 
Gulf of Genoa and Cap Corse, leaving clear, indeed lifting 
higher the Montagnes des Maures on the continental main- 
land and the great Corsican spine. From the central chain 
run out hosts of lesser ridges enclosing steep-sided valleys, 
hidden in a wealth of startling green vegetation, that plunge 
down to the sea, forming gleaming sand-beaches, and deep 
gulfs gripped in the jaws of craggy headlands, splendid but 
useless as anchorages in the teeth of the wild west wind. Down 
the valleys foaming torrents rage through narrow gorges 
before spreading themselves out in fertile but mosquito- 
ridden expanses of mud, particularly on the east coast. Of 
late much work has been done to drain the swamps and re- 
claim valuable agricultural land, and marsh fever, once the 
curse of the literal is now losing its grip. 

Few lands can offer such diversity of scenery and climate in 
so small a compass. Sub-tropical plants flourish in the heat of 
the coast; vines, figs, almonds and peaches love the low hill- 
slopes, then as one climbs, there follow olive-groves, and 
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higher still, wide forests of rich chestnut trees, warm-scented 
Mediterranean pines and stout oaks. In general the land is 
badly farmed, and the olive yield only a fraction of what 
should be obtained from well-tended trees. Yet thousands 
of acres grow half-wild, the inheritance of centuries of 
neglect. 

Corsica is only just beginning to realise its possibilities 
as a tourists' paradise, and little has been done to attract 
visitors to an island that can hardly be rivalled in Europe for 
glory of mountain and wildly indented coastline. Outside the 
four or five larger towns few hotels are named in the omniscient 
Guide Michelin, and most of these indeed are marked by a small 
symbol : an egg-cup crossed by a fork, explained in the index by 
the cryptic phrase: "0# pent manger d la rigueur" "You 
can get a meal of sorts if you are not fussy". In August the 
available hotel accommodation is quite unable to cater for the 
sudden inflow of tourists. The last time I went there, even 
before leaving France we had learned that every single room 
in He Rousse was occupied, and surely enough we found hun- 
dreds of people preparing to sleep on the beaches. However, 
one modest little restaurant in a side street proved hospitable 
and, after a welcome meal we were taken by lantern-light round 
the back and down a dim, cobbled alley, up an outside flight 
of worn steps, through a room in which our host's old 
mother was already sound asleep, into another stone-flagged 
room where my two companions and I shared a bed gladly. 

He Rousse, with its cool arcades and its droves of sulky 
donkeys, treasures the memory of the patriot Paoli*, friend of 
Boswell and Doctor Johnson. Paoli founded the town in 1758 
as a centre from which his privateers might raid the ships of 
Genoa, for centuries over-lords of Corsica, whose harsh 
taxation led to periodic revolts. He ruled wisely and moder- 
ately, suppressing the vendetta that had so long weakened 
national unity, and endeavoured to set up a democratic 
constitution, but French intervention forced him to flee to 
England until the Revolution, on a motion of Mirabeau's, 
recalled him in 1790 to the island, whither he returned in 
triumph and was greeted with the title of Father of the 
Country. It is regrettable to have to add that the ageing 
patriot, finding himself out of sympathy with popular Repub- 
lican government, once more raised the flag of revolt. He was 
vehemently opposed by the rising credit of young Napoleon 
Bonaparte but, calling in the help of an English squadron, he 

*He is buried in Westminster. 
9* 
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and his supporters maintained a precarious hold on the 
island for two years until in 1796 the future emperor was able 
to lead an expedition which recaptured Corsica and linked it 
finally with the destinies of France. 

The day is hot and dusty as we ride south, so we pause on 
our way to buy grapes and figs, plucking them ourselves from 
the burdened branches at the invitation of the dark-skinned 
peasant cultivator, who reserves for himself merely the weigh- 
ing and pricing on rusty scales. These stand by a wood-pile 
outside the door of his untidy stone-built cabin, whose small 
window is shuttered against the morning heat; his gnarled 
orchard is guarded from road-side foragers by a formidable 
hedge of prickly-pear cactus, whose round swelling fruits he 
will later boil as a vegetable like the Arabs of North Africa. 

Calvi, standing aloof on the tip of its splendid bay, girdled 
by black mediaeval ramparts and easily defended in past ages 
against attack from the land as against the sea-borne swoops of 
the dreaded Barbary pirates, is approached through a long 
avenue of tall rustling eucalyptus trees, whose peeling trunks 
are smoothly fused into every pastel-shade of yellow and green, 
blue and red. At noon all the bustle of the morning ceases, and 
the torpor of the Mediterranean siesta settles heavily down, but 
at my table a young man with handsome, indolent face and 
bold side-whiskers sits expounding his philosophy of life. He is 
going to England to marry a wealthy heiress and live in quiet 
content: "A qui bon traveller? Ca ne sert qifa esquinter la santi" 
"... What's the use of work? It only ruins your health! " 
His attitude is not rare in Corsica, and helps to explain the 
continued poverty of this potentially rich land. Many have 
been the paper schemes for land-reclamation, dock-building, 
irrigation and flood-control, yet few have been achieved. 

I stroll out into the blazing sun. A dog lies curled up 
in the shadow of a doorway, a chicken scurries in front. As I 
climb, my eye catches sight of a small plate on the side wall 
of a decrepit house beyond a vacant lot which is rank with 
nettles, old bedsteads and battered pots. Approaching, I 
read: "Id naquit Christophe Colomb".* That is all. In an 
island whose towns abound in Napoleon Streets, Napoleon 
Squares, Napoleonic statues and busts, Napoleon museums 
and Napoleon academies, and braided custodians and guides 
to the Napoleonic legend, an unkempt cottage, stumbled on 
by chance, was the birth-place of one whose indomitable faith 
added a New World to Europe's inheritance. 

*Here was bom Christopher Columbus. 
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From Calvi the road follows the rock-bound coast, scaling 
mighty cliffs of rich red porphyry, dropping down to the edge 
of fairy bays and creeks with beaches of silvery sand upon 
which the incredible blue sea courses in sparkling ripples. The 
steep slopes of the hills glow warmly through the verdant 
Maquis the thick aromatic scrub of ever-green bushes which 
clothes the island so densely that one forgets there is no grass. 
If the word Maquis became synonymous with the French 
Resistance Movement, it has its origin in much less laudable 
circumstances, for it was in the Maquis that young men, until 
quite recent years, took refuge, living as bandits, fleeing from 
justice after killing in bloodfeud a member of a rival family. 
Indeed it was not until 1935 that the gendarmerie succeeded 
in capturing Spada the last of the bandits and eradicating the 
vendetta, that primitive form of bitter family enmities, both 
political and personal, which took the place of law and were 
the legacy of the struggles between Pisans and Genoese, 
French and Aragonese to exploit the island. 

For miles along the coast the scene is dominated by a great 
conical rock, brilliant scarlet, surging from the sea and, beyond 
it, the vast length of the Pointe Scandola stretched out like 
some prehistoric monster, head and snout plunging into the 
waves far out to sea. One summer's night two friends and I 
laboured up the Col de la Croix as the sun's disk slowly settled 
into the water one almost waited for the hiss and swiftly 
darkness settled on line after line of headland and cape sil- 
houetted against a silvery sheet. Corsica is a poor land with 
villages far between, but after we had plunged desperately 
for an hour or more down the nightmarish track of loosely 
piled stones we came to a hamlet straggling on the landward 
side of the road above the cliffs. A cafe was open but had no- 
beds. However, we were told, old madame Francesi, who* 
lived in the last cottage half a mile on, did very occasionally 
put people up. We found her house with herself sitting in 
the moonlight outside. Yes, she grudgingly consented with 
much muttering, she could put us up, if we weren't too fussy. 
Faced with the alternative of a night in the Maquis, we were 
not. She'd nothing in the house worth eating, but she would 
do her best, she said. How often have I heard a similar 
protest in France, only to sit down half an hour later to a 
feast that would not disgrace the Savoy. So without a 
qualm we waited at a little table in the open air while the old 
lady fumbled with a padlock in the dark, groped her way into 
what looked like a wire-netting shed, fussed about with a 
candle and finally shuffled back bearing bread, cheese and 
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wine. She was sorry, but bread was baked here only once a 
week, on Wednesdays. (To-day was Tuesday!) However, 
she assured us, the cheese was made from the milk of goats 
fattened locally on acorns. We were hungry, very hungry, 
for we had not eaten a morsel since mid-day, but that cheese 
would have rebuffed the most ravening hunger. And the 
wine! Corsica produces some pleasant, if rather strong local 
wines, quite apart from the delicious Cap Corse, but this 
devil's brew looked like tar and tasted like creosote. Nor 
dared we pour it away, for our aged hostess sat peering at us 
suspiciously from beyond the wire, obviously disliking our 
foreign tongue. Defeated by the cheese, our hunger undimi- 
nished, we plucked up heart when madame tottered forward 
once more, this time with a large jar of jam made by herself, 
she claimed. We took an eager gulp and gasped it was 
burned almost to a cinder. We made sadly for our bed-room, 
a bare, once white-washed room lighted by a candle round 
which the mosquitoes buzzed menacingly, with one single 
bed and an arm-chair for the three of us. We established a 
one-hourly rota for bed and chair and, after a sleepless night 
came out into the sweetness of dawn. For breakfast we were 
offered: the same bread, the same cheese, the same jam and 
the same wine. (She regretted she had no coffee.) We swore 
we never ate breakfast, climbed weakly on our cycles and 
pedalled soberly down-hill. After a couple of hours we reached 
the splendid Golfe de Porto, but for the moment our thoughts 
were less on the quite celestial view of savagely jumbled rocks 
so brilliantly red (on one of which perch the shattered rem- 
nants of a fifteenth-century Genoese tower), than on the 
possibility of eating. Alas ! the two restaurants had already 
finished serving breakfast, and lunch would not be ready for 
an hour and a half! In the end we succeeded in buying two 
pounds of pears from a stall, and this meagre fare had to 
satisfy us until we reached the village of Piana, seven miles 
on and thirteen hundred feet up. 

The climb to Piana, past the Calanche is indeed one of the 
glories of Corsica. A bewildering chaos of jumbled spires, 
pinnacles and towers of rich rosy granulite, worn and fretted 
into unbelievable shapes, as though some mad potter had been 
playing practical jokes, soar out of the glistening green bushes, 
their hard angles softened by the tall, tufted pine. The 
road weaves round the flank of great rock towers that rise 
hundreds of feet above, clings dizzily to the edge of beetling 
cliffs, plunges headlong towards the silver fringe of minute 
coves seemingly cut off from the sea by rocky spurs. 
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The tiny village of Cargese, founded by Greek colonists, still 
shows traces of its Hellenistic past, but of the prosperous sixth- 
century town of Sagone only two or three leprous hovels re- 
main. For a while the road follows the shore, across a fever 
marsh through which the Liamone torrent pours the mud 
dragged from the nearby peaks, then climbs over round- 
topped hills covered with sere, spiky grass from which stand 
out large flat slabs of rock, and swings down to the edge of 
the broad, sweeping bay on which stands Ajaccio, capital of 
Corsica. A deep harbour, capable of taking large warships 
has given Ajaccio its modern importance, but for all that, 
despite the new boulevards that seek to give dignity to the 
dowdy administrative centre, the town lives on in its sleepy, 
unchanging Mediterranean indolence of narrow, ill-paved 
streets a hay-cart might block, and tall, dirty shuttered house- 
fronts, with long poles laden with washing jutting out from 
the upper storeys. The rank smells of gutter and rotting gar- 
bage do not disturb the pedlars or the artisans who ply their 
unhurried trade outside the front door or the tired housewives 
who sit and gossip on the shady side of the Street as evening 
draws on. In the market-place brilliant piles of fruit add yet 
another rich smell, and over the way lies a shimmering quick- 
silver heap of freshly-caught sardines. 

Of course we cannot escape from Ajaccio without paying 
our homage to the Man of Destiny. If another statue of the 
emperor is not being unveiled this week while military bands 
march up and down the promenade, at least we must go past 
the Town Hall with its display of Napoleon's baptismal 
certificate and portraits of the imperial family, through the 
Place du Diamant with its statue of Napoleon and his four 
brothers, to the imperial chapel and the house where Napo- 
leon was born; while on our way out of the town we can 
hardly avoid stepping into the Palais Fech, which belonged to 
Napoleon's uncle and contains a number of "souvenirs 
napoleoniens", or the Grotte Napoleon, where the young 
Buonaparte played as a child. 

Even since the elimination of the vendetta, Corsican politics 
have remained somewhat fierce. Chiappe, the notorious pre- 
fect of the Paris police in the 1 930*3 and protector of the Croix 
de Feu was for many years a deputy for Ajaccio in the French 
parliament. In the Popular Front election of 1936 he was 
once again elected with a handsome majority over his young 
Socialist opponent, but when a week later a number of 
ballot boxes were fished up from the bottom of a ravine, it 
was felt that perhaps even Monsieur Chiappe had rather 
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overdone things and his election was invalidated (which did 
not prevent the wealthy residents of Neuilly in Paris from 
inviting him to represent them). Now Chiappe himself lies 
buried at the bottom of a gulf in the aircraft in which he and 
a number of equally ardent Vichy collaborators disappeared 
on a war-time flight. 

South from Ajaccio the main road curves inland across the 
unhealthy plain. Close by lies the hamlet where the sixteenth- 
century patriot Sampiero was murdered. Sampiero had gone 
to Constantinople to try to enlist Turkish support against the 
Genoese oppressors but, despairing of outside aid, with only 
fifty supporters had landed near Bonifaccio, rousing such 
enthusiasm that soon he found himself at the head of an army 
of five thousand. It was not long, however, before faction, 
the eternal curse of Corsica, wrought havoc, and the heroic 
Sampiero found himself betrayed, victim of an assassin's 
knife. Now some of the island's best wine grows here. 

Beyond the Col de Celacia, at Olmeto, we pass by the house 
of Colomba, the heroine of Merimee's grimly beautiful tale, 
eternal memorial to the Corsican vendetta. If manners have 
softened since those days, the villages have but little changed 
and, except where hill-top refuge of the past compelled houses 
to cling together for common safety, they straggle formlessly, 
with hardly a pretence of street, usually on a hillock or the 
hill-slope. In the middle a rugged ever-green oak shelters 
a stone water-trough in which the hollowed half-trunk of a 
tree feeds water from the swift-flowing stream. Around the 
trampled earth of the "square" stand a few untidy houses 
with large gates and straw poking out from the loft, and a 
little fly-ridden cafe where idle men play cards in the evening 
or sit and meditate. 

The Olmeto region must have been an important centre in 
bygone ages, for great stone menhirs and dolmens crown the 
hills, one striking one at Fontanaccia being richly carved. 

At the southern tip of the island the mediaeval houses and 
fort of old Bonifaccio perch crazily on the top of a tall, level 
cliff, so deeply undercut by the waves that one holds one's 
breath, expecting them to crash instantly into the sea. 
Evidence of the town's age is in the old houses of the rue 
Doria, so different from the mediaeval half-timbering of 
northern Europe, and the thirteenth-century church of 
Saint Dominique, built by the Templars and carrying 
memories of the days when that crusading order manned 
Corsica as the knights of Saint John held Valetta on Malta. 

Northwards the road runs with distressing straightness over 
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the gently undulating plain, then beyond Porto Vecchio it 
starts to climb in snaky loops through dense forest. Men are 
at work removing the thick rough bark from the cork-oaks 
in large sheets. They cut a deep line at the foot and below 
the first branch, then draw a slit right down to the ground and, 
after a suitable interval, with crow-bars lever off the whole 
drying sheet, leaving the trees all gnarled above and indecently 
bare below. Higher up, the road climbs more steeply than 
ever between centuries-old ever-green oaks and tufted pines, 
but beyond Ospedale the view is magnificent over Porto Vec- 
chio and the Cerbicales Islands to the straits separating 
Corsica from Sardinia. 

The Corsicans are a proud, suspicious people and, whilst 
they no longer fight blood-feuds, yet a man would feel as 
naked without his shot-gun as a Circassian without his dagger 
and cartridge-pouches, so if you see a fiercely-moustachioed 
countryman riding to market on his minute donkey, the wide 
umbrella with which he shades himself from the sun's glare 
more than disclaims the belligerent aggressiveness of his gun. 
He is generous in the extreme to those who do not attempt to 
plunder his fields, though summary in his reactions to marau- 
ders at harvest time. One hot afternoon on the road inland 
from Ajaccio I punctured, only to find I had lost my pump. 
In two hours no traffic came along that main road between 
Corsica's two most important towns, so I decided to walk on, 
and after some time came to a peasant's cottage where I 
borrowed the necessary tool. My task done, I was invited in 
to wash my hands. An hour and a half later I emerged rather 
unsteadily, full of bread and cheese, several glassfuls of good 
warm wine followed by black coffee to dispel the fumes, 
eau-de-vie to make the coffee more worth-while and further 
glasses of rich Cap Corse. It was only sheer strength of will 
that enabled me to resist his most pressing invitation to stay 
the week-end with him! 

As you climb steadily up the verdant valley the almond 
orchards and knotted fig-trees grow more infrequent and are 
replaced by massive smooth-leaved chestnut and walnut 
trees. The valley grows narrower with road and railway 
jostling one another for place above the raging torrent of the 
Gravone. You may even find yourself keeping pace with a 
real fairy-tale train hissing and puffing and hooting its way up- 
hill little wheels, and tall chimney billowing smoke, tugging 
along three miniature wooden coaches, the sort of thing built 
in children's parks in the Soviet Union. Side by side you climb 
until the train cheats by going through a tunnel and leaving 
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you to labour on your own to the top of the pass. Apart from 
such minor exhibitions of cowardice, however, the train 
offers an excellent way of seeing the splendid backbone of the 
island; if you are in a hurry, however, you would do better to 
cycle. None the less, as the train ambles on, and especially at 
the long halts in stations where the driver gets out to call in 
the cafe, and passengers alight to greet their relatives, you 
do get the feel of the country. 

One conveyance I would earnestly warn against is the 
mountain bus. Should you see one coming, run for the 
nearest tree or leap the ditch (though it may well pursue you 
into the fields). Hooting furiously, they race along in a cloud 
of dust, admitting no rales of road, scattering all before them, 
nowise deterred by the corpses of other coaches that lie outside 
a blind corner. Should you be unfortunate enough to be 
caught in between two of these savage monsters, then I am 
afraid advice is wasted. You are as good as dead. 

I spent a night once at Bocognano, whose single street forms 
a belvedere round the rim of a wide mountain bowl just below 
the edge of the mighty chestnut forest; rolling grey clouds 
were tearing their way over the saw-edge summits thousands 
of feet above. Down in the plain in summer it is difficult to 
sleep at night for the heat; here an eiderdown is most wel- 
come. My host at the minute inn was a large florid man full 
of buoyant good-humour, a sanguine optimist determined 
speedily to make his fortune and mine. As we sat among a 
group of his cronies drinking cheery glasses of Cap Corse, 
with rapid gestures, his mobile Italianate face creased in 
smiles, he outlined a scheme to form a syndicate for marketing 
the chestnut wealth of the neighbouring forest, with me as 
his London agent. I had only been in his house three hours, 
but already we were old friends, and my British diffidence 
stood no chance against such expansive assurance ... I for- 
get what we called the company, the amount of its nebulous 
shares or whether we even bothered with such unimportant 
details, but we all retired to bed convinced millionaires. 

In the morning clouds hang in a heavy blanket and the 
climb to the Vizzavone pass is relatively cool. Beyond the 
chestnut belt the road wriggles between granite boulders, 
giving at every bend exciting views of the snowy peaks far 
above towards the north, while sadly reduced trickles of water 
tumble down their stony course. Cows, a rare sight in Corsica, 
where even before the war butter was forbiddingly expensive, 
graze at the summit close to the mediaeval Genoese fort, and a 
little further on is a flock of sheep, black and white in almost 
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equal numbers. It is only on the intermediate slopes that they 
can find adequate pasture, as lower down the grass is too 
scorched for all but goats. Higher still the mouflon, a distant, 
primitive ancestor of the European sheep, still goes wild. 

Beyond the summit the road runs down through more 
magnificent pine-wood, past occasional lumber-camps that 
are exploiting all too readily, and without sufficient plan for 
replanting, the great timber resources that have for centuries 
made Corsica an object of prey for the various warring peoples 
of the land-locked sea. A drove of sturdy mules trudges 
disdainfully by, each bearing a heavy load of new-cut logs to 
the saw-mills in the valley. As you emerge from the forest 
onto an open heath, a distant valley springs into view, thickly 
cloud-bound, while the gathering sun turns the nearer mist 
into a film of ephemeral rose on the high slopes, and the rail- 
way comes once more into view, winding a cautious way be- 
tween tumbled boulders or bridging the ravines on delightful 
curves. At intervals villages cluster compactly on hill spurs 
far from the main road, dominated by the slender square 
tower of the rough-built church. Few lands have had a more 
strife-ridden history or been more subject to piratical forays, 
and this has led its inhabitants to value rocky island sites of 
breath-taking beauty but which must entail a very athletic 
effort on the part of the peasant who has to descend to the 
nearest plateau to till his fields and trudge back up those well- 
nigh vertical slopes to rest from his back-aching toil. To-day 
his land is liable to attack only from marauding bands of wild 
boars that still roam the forests which they share with wolves. 

Corte, where the modern town has quite outgrown its 
ancient corslet, spreads its handsome new buildings over the 
hollow lying between two passes in the centre of the island, but 
the square fifteenth-century fort still mounts guard, perched 
dizzily on over-hanging ledges of a solitary rock, tinted grey, 
red, green and spotted with vivid patches of yellow lichen. 

Here stand the houses of GafFori and Paoli, both celebrated 
in the annals of Corsica, but they cannot be visited. The town 
houses of the comfortable burghers of Corte have a genial 
dignity and square-fronted cleanliness not often found in 
Corsica. Life is hard on the patriotic guide who would dearly 
love to do the honours of his native town: Columbus was 
born at Calvi, Napoleon at Ajaccio, but what birthplace can 
Corte offer? Ah well! he must do his best, so he pauses 
before a solid-looking house and, with a flourish of his arm 
proclaims: "Id fut conqu NapoUon" "Here Napoleon was 
conceived". Improve on that who can! 
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Over the col and down into the wild gorge the road plunges, 
rocks soaring so steeply that the traveller feels smothered, 
unnerved and crushed, and the roar of the brawling torrent 
drowns his thoughts. A cavalcade of mild-eyed donkeys jogs 
by s each bearing a pile of corded sacks. On the very top of 
the first donkey's load an old peasant sits stolidly. If he rode 
astride his feet would catch on the ground. Everywhere near 
the towns one meets these strings of donkeys the only 
creature in Corsica that faces a bus undaunted. At the en- 
trance to Ponte Lecchia lie the burnt-out skeletons of a bus 
and a car whose rash drivers believed a donkey could be 
hooted off the road just like any cyclist ! 

Eastward, road and rail are narrowly imprisoned at the 
bottom of a stony gorge where green slate meets red granite, 
and the tumbling brawling Golo, the most powerful torrent in 
Corsica, sweeps round wild bends, leaving shingle beds of 
smooth stones, red, green, purple and grey. Then after several 
dying struggles, the hills fall suddenly and easily into a marshy 
plain stretching to the eastern sea, and the road runs with 
hardly a kink for ten miles northwards into Bastia. 

If Ajaecio is the administrative centre of the island and an 
important naval harbour, Bastia, with twice the population, is 
assuredly its business capital. Indeed it is the one really 
thriving town, where somnolence has given way to commerce 
and the urgent bustle of modern life. From its busy port ships 
sail to Italy and France, to England and America, bearing 
wine and olives, fruit, vegetables and tobacco. There is a lively 
earnestness and urgency in the movements of the screeching 
cranes as they swing round bearing aloft a heaped platform of 
wine-barrels which are swiftly engulfed in the hold of a steamer 
that lies against the quay. Wine barrels lie everywhere, in 
twos and threes and in piles of many hundreds. A sturdy 
little sailing vessel noses alongside and one thinks of the wine 
smuggling that has formed so profitable a trade in the 
Mediterranean. Maybe she will shortly be running for one 
of the many small ports in the south of France, and her owners 
will reap a handsome profit on a black market that hardly 
bothers to operate secretly (though its days are numbered as 
France's economy slowly recovers from the war years).* A 
vintner's dray rattles up on its four low wheels, and the cargo 
is swiftly stowed. Further along the quay the fishermen 
sit in groups, deftly mending their nets in front of their homes, 
tenements six and seven storeys high, colourful washing 

*By 1949 the bottom had dropped right out of the black market in wine. 
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hanging from the rows of iron-railed balconies, squalid, vilely 
picturesque, a fitting commentary on commercial prosperity. 

Bastia has always been an important and strongly guarded 
prize for the various powers that have ruled Corsica: Pisans 
or Genoese, Spaniards or French, but not even the processions 
of clergy welcoming the nuncios from Rome can have been 
more colourful than the day that saw the arrival in 1 736 of the 
plausible German Theodor von Neuhof, who came with 
grandiose tales of his influence with various European courts 
and bringing a whole shipload of muskets which he sold to 
the willing municipality. Wearing the long scarlet cloak 
with girdle and flowing sleeves of the Levantines, Turkish 
trousers and plumed Spanish hat, his hand resting bravely 
on the haft of his scimitar, he speedily won a high place in the 
town's counsels. But the help he so liberally promised did 
not materialise; the European governments he had invoked 
repudiated him, whilst the Genoese, never light-handed in 
dealing with revolt, fitted out an expedition to quell the rebel- 
lious islanders. So, despite the numerous honest citizens 
whom he enrolled into his newly-created order of chivalry: 
"della Liberazione", the gallant baron soon found his king- 
dom too hot for him, and one night he quietly slipped away 
from the island's shores, to seek El Dorado in fresher fields. 

From Bastia the mountains thrust a long finger northwards 
into the sea. Few hamlets occupy the central ridge of the 
peninsula, but along the sea-board cluster tiny villages that 
cling to the steep slopes, and far up the hill-side extend the 
terraces of little vineyards, from which comes the warm Cap 
Corse wine. The tall rods of the agave, with their bayonet 
leaves, stretch out graceful pin-cushion heads, and hedges of 
prickly pear give an African luxuriance to the coastal slopes. 
Southwards the mighty snow-capped peaks gleam in the sun, 
and the blue waves dance and sparkle. This is the lasting 
picture of the Island of Beauty. 
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Limagne, la 


87>92 


Garonne, River 107, 113, 1128 


Limoges 


88 


Garrigue, la 


32, 75 


Limoux 


80 


Gassin 


. . 40, 43 


Col du Lioran 


96 


Gavarnie, Cirque de 


127 


Lot, River 


IOO 


G&nissiat dam . . 


61 


Loup, River and Gorge 


49 


Gigean 


75 


Lourdes 


126 


Gironde 


107 


Luceram 


48 


Golfe du Lion 


75 


Luchon . . 


128 


Gordes 


29 


Luz-Saint-Sauveur 


127 


Gourdon 


40 


Lyon 


25,35 


Grande-Chartreuse 


55> 63, 66 






Grands Goulets, les 


67 


Maguelonne 


75 


Grandes Rousses, les 


61 


Maillane 


34 


Grande Vallee, la 


. . 62, 65 


Maladetta, Massif du . . 


128 


Grand Som, le . . 


65 


Malene, la 


103 


Grasse 


. . 40, 49 


Malune, Gorges de 


53 


Grave, la . . 


71 


Manosque 


40,51 


Graves 


114 


Maquis, le 


133 


Graulhet 


82 


Mareges dam 


89 


Grenade 


113 


Marennes 


108 


Grenoble 


61, 63* 7i 


Marmande 


"3 


Gresivaudan 


- 57* 63 


MarseiUe . . . . 35, 36, 


40,41 


Grignan 


28 


Martigues 


34 


Grimaud 


44 


Marvejols 


102 


Grotte des Demoiselles 


105 


Mas-d'Azil 


129 


Gueret 


88 


Mauleon 


124 


Guil, Gorges du 


70 


Maures, Montagnes des 


43 


Guillaume 


52 


Maurienne 


68 
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Mazamet . . . . . . 81 

M6doc 114 

Megeve 54, 62 

Meige, la . . . . .. 7 1 

Melle 109 

Menton . . . . . . 47 

Millau 102 

Millevaches, Plateau de 87 

MiUy 17 

Modane . , . . . . 68 

Moeze 108 

Moissac .. .. .. 1*2 

Monistrol .. .. 96 

Moat-Aiguille . . . . 67 

Mont-Aigoual . . . . 104 

Mont-Auxois . . *. 21 

Mont-Blanc 54, 55, 59, 62, 64, 67 

Mont-Cenis, tunnel . . 68 

Mont-Granier . . . . 63 

Mont-Joly .. .. 54 

Mont-Louis . . . . 79* 80 

Mont-Pourri . . 67 

Mont-Ventoux . . . . 28 

Monaco . . . . 47 

Montagne Noire . . 81 

Montauban .. .. 112 

Montcuiq . i *3 

Monte-Carlo . . . . 47 

Monte Cinto . . . . 13 

Monte Viso .. .. 70 

Montelimar . . . . 27 

Montrichard . . . . 68 

Monts d'Aubrac . . . . 102 

Monts du Forez . . . . 92 

Montignac . . * 99 

Montlu^on . * - - 88 

Montmajour . . . . 35 

Montmelian . . . . 62 

Montpellier .. .. 73 

Montpellier-le-Vieux . . 104 

Morcenx .. 116 

Morez 23 

Morvan . . . . . 15 

Moulins . . . - . 93 

Moureze 105 

Moustier, le . . . . 99 

Moustier-Sainte-Marie .. 51 

Murat 9^ 

Mure, la . . . . 56, 61, 64 

Murols, Chateau de 94 

Napoule, la . . . . 45 

Narbonne.. .. .. 76 

Nartuby, River . . . . 44 

Navacelles, Cirque de . . 105 
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Nice 
Ntmes 
Nive, River 
Nouvelle, la 

Nyon 

Obiou, Mont 

Oisans 

Oldron, He d* 
Olette 
Olmetto 
Oloron 
Orange 
Orbiel 
Ornans 
Ospedale 
Osquitch, Col d 1 
Ossau valley 
Othon forest 

Padirac 

PaUce, la . . 

Palus 

Paray-le-Monial . . 

Pas de Roland . . 

Pau 

Paulhac 

Pays Basque 

Pelvoux, Massif du 

P6rigord . . 

Pe>igueux 

Perpignan 

Perrouges 



. . 40, 46 

32 

123 

77 
28 

64 

56, 57. 59 

108 

80 

136 

124 

30 

81 

23 

137 

124 

125 

14 

97 
108 
114 

17 
123 
117 

96 

I2O 

54 69, 71 
. . 107, no 

. . IOO, 1 10 

77 
23 



Petit-Saint-Bernard, Col 

du . . . . . . 67 

Piana 134 

PicArlit 80 

Pic-du-Midi-de-Bigorre . . 127 

Pic-du-Midi-d'Ossau . . 125 

Pic-du-Midi-de-Viscos . . 126 

Pic Saint-Loup . . . . 76 

Pierrefitte-Nestalas . . 126 

Pierre-Lys, Defite de 80 

Planaises, les . . . . 87 

Plans, les . . . , . , 49, 56 

Plomb du Cantal . . 86, 98 

Pointe Scandola . . . , 133 

Polignac, Chateau de . . 95 

Pont de Menat . . . . 93 

Pont de Royans . . . . 66 

Pont du Gard . . . . 32 

Pont Flavian . . . . 35 

Pont-Saint-Esprit . . 26, 28 

Pontarlier . . . . . . 55 
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Port-Cros, He de 

Porquerolles, He de 

Ported d'Aspet, Col de 

Port-Sainte-Marie 

Port-Vendres 

Porto, Golfe de . . 

Porto Vecchio 

Prats-de-Mollo . . 

Prades 

Pre-AIps 

Puy, le 

Puy-de-Ddme 

Puy Griou 

Puy Mary 

Puy de Sancy 

Puy, Ghaine des . . 

Queyras, le 

Quercy 

Quillan 



Rayol, le 
Rhone, River 



26, 



Riom 

Riou Bourdoux . . 

Rivesaltes 

Rocamadour 

Rochefort 

Rochelle, la 

Rocher, Chateau 

Rodez 

Rognonas 

Romanche, River 

Romans 

Roncevaux 

Roquebrune 

Roquefavour aqueduct 

Roquefort 

Rouergue 

Roussillon 

Route des Alpes . . 

Roya, Gorges de la 

Royan 

Royat 



42 
42 

. . 119, 128 
113 

79 
134 
136 

79 
80 

55, 57, 6 1 
95 
90 

. 86, 96 
96 

94 
90 

. 70, 128 

. 107, in 

80 

104 

27, 35, 36, 

61,65 

93 

56 

77 

98 

108 

108 

93 

IOI 

29 

61, 63, 71 
27 

121 

. 40, 47 

32 

. . 106, 124 

IOI 

78, 79 

51 

48 

109 

92 



Saint-Andre", Chateau de 31 

Saint-Andr4es-Alpes 51, 52, 53 

Saint-Aygulf . . ' , 44. 

Saint-Beat *. .. I2 8 
Saint-Bertrand-de-Coin- 

minges 128 

Saint-C6r .. .. 97 

Samt-Chamond . . . . 26 

Saint-Ch61y .. .. J0 2 



Saint-Claude 

Saint-Emilion 

Saint-Etienne 

Saint-Etienne-de-Bargorry 

Saint-Felix 



Saint-Flour 

Saint-Gaudens 

Saint-Georges, Gorges de 

Saint-Gilles 

Saint-Girons 

Saint-Guilhen-le-De*sert . . 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz 

S ain t-Jean-de-Maurienne 

SaintJean-Pied-de-Port 

Saint-Leonard 

Saint-Martin-de-Canigou 

Saint-Pere-sous-Ve^zelay 

Saint-Pilon 

Saint-Martin-de-V6subie 

Saint-Martin-du-Var 

Saint-Maximin . , 

Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa . . 

Saint - Michel -de - Mauri- 

enne 

Saint-Nectaire 
Saint-Paul 
Saint-Rambert 
Saint-Raphael 
Saint-R&ny 
Saint-Tropez 
Saint-VeYan 
Saint-Yrieix 

Sainte-Baume, Massif de 
Sainte-Marie-en-Campan 
Saintes 
Saintes-Marie-de-la-Mer, les 

Salon 

Salses 

Saorge 

Sare 

Sarlat 

Sauternes 

Sautet dam, le 

Snanque 

Semur 

Sens 

Serrabonne 

Sete 

Septmoncel 

Sicte, Cap 

Sillon Alpin, le 

Sioule, River 

Sisteron . . 

Solutr< . . 

Sospel 
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23 

114 

25 

123 

75 



86^ 87, 96 

80 
36 
129 
105 

122 

68 
123 
88 
80 

15 
41 
48 
52 
42 
So 



68 

94 
48 
64 
44 

34 
44 
70 
88 
41 
127 
109 

37 

77 
4B 

123 
98, in 

114 
64 
29 
15 
14 
80 
75 
23 
42 
62 
93 

52,54 
17 
48 
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Soule, River 
Soustons . . 
Superbagneres 
Surgeres . . 
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121 

116 

128 
107 



Tarascon 33 

Tarascon-sur-Ariege . . 129 

Tarbes .. .. 63, 107, 117 
Tarentaise . . 57, 59, 68 

Tarn, River and Gorge . . 83, 102 

Tenay . . . . . . 64 

Tende 48 

Tet, River . . . . 80 

Thiers 92 

Thonon . . . . . . 54 

Thuir 78 

Tignes 68 

Tonneins . . . . . . 113 

Touet-sur-Var . . . . 51 

Toulon . . . . . 42 

Toulouse . . . . 84 

Tournon . . . . , . 27 

Tournus . . . . . . 18 

Tournoel, Chateau de . . 93 

Tourrette-sur-Loup . 49 

Truyere, River . . . . 100 

Tulle 89 

Turbie, la . . . . 40, 47 



Utelle, Madone d j 
Uzes 

Vaison 

Valais 

Valbonnais 

Val d'Autoire 

Val dTsere 

Valloire .. 

Valre*as 

Var, River 

Vars, Col de 

Vence 

Vercors, Massif du 



28, 



48 
32 

28 
60 
64 

97 
67 
68 
28 

51, 52 
69 
48 

55,66 



Ubaye, valley 
TJgine 



9> 53, 57 
62 



Verdon River and Gorge 

50, 53, 56> 61 

Ve*subie, River and Gorge 48 

V6zelay 15, 43 

V6zere, River . . . . 99 

Vienne 27 

Vienne, River . . . . 88 

Vignaux, les . . . 69 

Villard d'Arene .. .. 71 

Villefranche . . . . 46 
Villeneuve (Lot-et-Garonne) 113 

Villeneuve-les-Avignon . . 31 

Vis, River , . . . 105 

Vizzavone, Col de . . 138 

Volcan du Cantal . . 96 

Yonne, River . . , . 13, 15 
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